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for Meri. 

~L. Douglas $4.00 
das those of other makes costing 
Don’ t pay high prices any longer. 


W. L. Douglas $2.50, $3.00 and $3.50 

lor Men, We are the largest makers 
Fe lilers of Men's $2.50, $3.00 and 
B38. hoes in the world. We make 
and sell more $2.50, $3.00 and $3.50 
e Shoes than any other manufacturer in 
®— the United States. 


W. L. Douglas $2.50, $3.00, $3.50 
and $4.00 Shoes for Women. 
W. L. Douglas $2.50, $3.00, $3.50 
and $4.00 Shoes for Women are 
more Stylish, Better Fitting and 
Longer Wearing than any other 
Women’s Shoes sold for the price 
in this country. 


W. L. Douglas $2.00, $2.50 and 
$3.00 Shoes for Boys. W. L. 
Douglas $2.00, $2.50 and $3.00 School 
and Dress Shoes for Boys have more 
Style, give greater Comfort and Wear Longer than any other 
Boys’ Shoes for the price in America. 


W. L. Douglas Shoes cost more to make than ordinary shoes, because higher grade 
leathers are used and selected with greater care; every detail in the making is 
watched over by the most skilled organization of expert shoemakers in this country. 
These are the reasons why W. L. Douglas Shoes are guaranteed to hold their 
shape, look and fit better, and wear longer than any other shoes you can buy. 


For Spring Wear, W. L. Douglas immense stock includes the 
Latest and Best Fashions in every size and width, also the most complete 
assortment of the more conservative styles, which have made W. L. Douglas 
Shoes a Household Word Everywhere. You will be pleased when you 
buy W. L. Douglas Shoes because of the fit and appearance, and when it comes 
time for you to purchase another pair, you will be more than pleased 
because the last ones wore so well and gave you so much comfort. 


mee BEWARE OF SUBSTITUTES “Be 


Cc AUTION! { The genuine have W. L. Douglas name and the retail 
price stamped on the bottom, which guarantees full 
value and protects the wearer against high prices and inferior shoes. 


REFUSE SUBSTITUTES CLAIMED TO BE ‘‘ JUST AS GOOD” 
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W. L. Douglas Shoes are sold through our own retail stores in the principal cities, 
and by 11,000 retail shoe dealers throughout the United States. No matter where you 
live, W. L. Douglas Shoes are within your reach. If you do not live near one of our 
retail stores, or your local dealer does not keep W. L. Douglas Shoes, send your 
order direct to W. L. Douglas Shoe Company, Brockton, Mass. Cut out the order 
blank below, stating style of shoe desired, plain or cap toe, medium or light sole. 

Fill out all the measurement blanks. Send Money Order, Express Order, or Cashier's 

Check. Shoes sent direct from factory to wearer, all charges prepaid. 
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W.L.DOUGLAS SHOE CO. BROCKTON.MASS. 

dian te CUSTOM DEPARTMENT a 
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We own and operate 76 retail stores in the oF a ny 
W. he DOUGLAS RETAIL STORES. following cities: Akron, O., 12 So. Main St — 
Albany, N.Y., 27 North Pearl St., cor. Maiden Lane; Atlanta, Ga., 11 Peachtree’ St.; Baltimore, 
Md., 123 No. Hows a St.3 ree eae N. Y., 30 Court St.; Boston, Mass., 635 W ashington St., 291 
Washington, cor. School St., 82 Court, cor. Howard St., 115-117 Summer St. -» COr. Lincoln 130 ere St.: 
Bridge »ort, Conn., 1068 Main St.; Brockto Mass., ll Main St.; Brooklyn, 421 Fulton St., 
cor. Pearl, 708-710 Broadway, cor. Thornton St., 1007 7 Broadway, 1367 Broadway, cor. Gates Av ve., ‘d78 Fifth Ave., 1779 
Pitkin Ave.; Buffalo, N.Y¥., 368 Main St., cor. ‘Eagle St.; Chie ago, II1., 151 and 153 Dearborn ‘St. :Cincinnati,O. - 
417 Walnut 8t. (Gibson House); Chevel and O., 308-310 ‘Superior Ave., 'N. W., 402-406 Superior Ave., N. E.: Colum- 
bus, O., 119 North High St., cor. Long St.; Dayton, ¢ O., 2 So. Main St), cor. Kast Third St.: Denver, Col., 95 16th 
St., cor. Curtis, 1604 Curtis St., cor. yen: Detroit, Mich h., 122 2 Woodward Ave., near Metropole Hotel; E, St. Louis, 
Ti., 142 Colinsville Ave.; Fo Ind., 818-820’Calhoun St.; Grand Rapids, Mich., 9 Monroe St. 
pare ford, Conn., 12 ‘Asylum St.;: indiana polis, Ind., 2 East ‘Washington St., cor. Meridian St.; Jersey 
ty, Node 18 Newark Ave.: Kansas City, Mo., 90 Main St.; Louisville, Ky., 333 West Market St.: Mem- 
404 ‘enn., 45 South Main St.: Milwaukee, Wis 7 107 Grand Ave., under 'p fey y, House; Minneapolis, 
gies 309 Nicollet Ave.: Newark, N.0J., 785 Broad St.; New Haven, Conn., 870 Chapel St., cor. Church St. 
New York, N.Y., % Nassau St. Bb Broadway, cor. 8th St., 853 ay we cor. 14th St. +5 1349 Broadway, cor. 36th St., 144 
roadway, ORS Third Ave., 1452 3rd Ave., 2202 T' nird Ave., cor. 120th St., Third Ave., between 146th and 147th St.: : 
Sixth Ave., cor. 2nd St., 345 Eighth Ave. , 663 8th Ave , 250 West 125th St.; Wadeunen, tt Node, 192 are ket St., cor. Clark St.; 
Philadelphia, Pa., 904 Chestnut St., 117 North Hizhth St., 1117 Market St., Reading Ter., 2254 No. Front St., 4016 Lan- 
caster Ave.: Pittsburg, Pa., 447 Smithfield St.; Portland, we. 546 Congress St.: Sulesiiamen R. I., 226 West- 
minster S St.: Richmone +Va., 623 East Broad St.: Rochester, N.Y., cor. Main St., East, and Front St. : Springfield, 
Mass., 312 Main St.; St. Lou s, Mo., #16 Olive St.: St. Paul, Minn., 428 Wabasha St., cor. 7th St. acuse, N.Y., 


yr: 
7 So. Salina St. cor: m4 est Farerse; Toledo, O., 223 Summit St.; Trenton, N.J., 101 E. State St. 9 OF. Broad; Troy, 
N.Y., 320 River St.; Utica, N.Y., 141 Genesee St.; Was hington, D. C. me Py ennsylvania Ave., N.W ; Waterbury, W | DOUGLAS 
Conn. +, 83 Bank St; Giitaingion Del., 701 Market St. -, COr. 7th St.; Worcester, Mass., 383 Main St. . 
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We have been in business since July 6, 1876, and have sent millions of SHOE CoO. 
Illustrated Catalogue pairs of shoes by mail or express, always giving customers satisfaction. sd 
mailed free upon request We do the Largest Shoe Mail-Order Business in the World, 271 Spark St, BROCKTON, MASS. 
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N Harmony, winter 

had been unprece- 

dented in its mild- 
ness, and by the middle 
of March spring was 
coming on apace. The 
ice had already gone 
out of the rivers, but 
the log rafts still lay 
motionless in the slug- 
gish streams, their dull 
grays blending with 
the lighter shades of 
the timber weathering 
along the banks. Be- 
yond, the brown fields 
sloped upward to the 
rim of pines surround- 
ing the valley. Above 
these, or visible 
through rifts in their 
cirele, rose the hills, 
now deeply purple, 
now azure, now fading 
mistily into the gray- 
ness of the sky. In 
shaded nooks the snow 
still clung. in patches, 
flecks of white against 
the sober background. 
Over all brooded a 
beautiful hazy light, 
the harbinger of 
spring. 

From the stable, 
where he had been 
putting up the gray 
colt, Dan Atwood 
walked quickly to the 
house. His cheeks 
were glowing, for in 
the long ascent of Pine 
Hill he had been 
breasting the keen 
wind which blew in from the 
Sagamore. He stopped to pat 
the old shepherd-dog which 
came to meet him. 

‘*Well, Ben, it won’t be long 
now before we hear the frogs 
croaking. Spring is here, old 
fellow. Look at the buds on 
that balm of Gilead; twice as big as they were 
yesterday ; and listen to the blackbirds in that 
clump of pines! Just the weather for town 
meeting. ’’ 

No one was in the kitchen, so Dan went on 
to the comfortable living-room. Here, in a 
low chair by the window, his mother sat with 
the mending-basket by her side. Her hands 
were idle, for just at that moment she was 
— a pair of purple finches in the white 

irch. 

Mrs. Atwood was a delicate little woman, 
with a rose-leaf color in her cheeks. Her soft 
brown hair was parted and plainly coiled, and 
her entire attitude was singularly girlish. She 
was much younger than her husband, and 
people found it difficult to realize that she was 
the mother of broad-shouldered Dan and tall, 
sixteen-year-old Alec. Her big sons adored 
her as mother and sister in one. As Dan 
entered, she turned with a smile. 

‘*Back already, Dan? I almost wish I had 
gone with you. It’s such a beautiful day. 
Come and see the finches. ’’ 

‘I heard them this morning, before I was 
up almost. Beauties, aren’t they? Here’s 
your thread, mother, and here’s something 
else for you.’”? He dropped a big bunch of 
velvety pansies into her lap. 

“O Dan, the dear things! You couldn’t 
have pleased me better!’? And she reached 
up to pat the brown cheek. 

‘‘I thought you’d like them, ’’ said Dan, with 
satisfaction in his voice. ‘*Henessey had a lot 
of other things, but somehow these seemed 
more like you, sort of quiet and Sweet, too.’’ 

Mrs. Atwood laughed softly at the boyish 
compliment, lifting the pansies to her face. 
*‘What’s the news from town, Dan??? 

_ ‘Let me see.’? He checked off the different 
items on his fingers. ‘‘Friday was the hottest 
eighteenth of March in forty-one years, ac- 
cording to Jason Merrill’s reckoning, and he’s 
pretty good authority. Madam Perigod has 
a window full of spring hats, the craziest- 
looking things you ever saw. Oh, yes, I met 
Unele Billy Henderson on the cross - roads. 
He was driving over to the Soldiers’ Home. He 
was anxious to know when father is coming 
back from Unele Abner’s; wanted to see him 


about town meeting. He was disappointed | 


when he found dad wouldn’t be here Monday. ’’ 
‘I wonder what he wanted of John?’ said 
Mrs. Atwood. 


“Ok. probably something about the post or 
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“MR. MODERATOR,” SAID DAN. 
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Dan 


the home; he’s wrapped up in both.’’ 
drew a pamphlet from his pocket, assuming a 
nonchalant air; but his mother, knowing the 
signs, felt sure that he had reserved the most | 


important bit of news till the last. ‘‘Speak- 
ing of town meeting,’’ he continued, ‘‘here’s 
the warrant; fifty-nine articles to vote on, 
mother. We’ll have to do some lively business 
if we cover all those. ’’ 

At the word ‘‘we,’’ together with Dan’s 
little air of importance, his mother with diffi- 
culty repressed a smile, but another was not 
so considerate. 

‘**Cock-a-doodle-doo! Listen to the voter !’’ 

Dan and his mother turned toward the black- 
eyed boy on the threshold of the living-room. 
The collar of his sweater was rolled high and 
his cap was perched on the back of his head. 
A splotch of green paint adorned one cheek, 
and his hands were plentifully bedaubed. His 
eyes were dancing. 

‘*I’m glad we’re going to have a holiday 
Monday. Why, I wouldn’t miss seeing Dan 
in the procession, marching up to drop in his 
little ballot! Not for two cents and a fish- 
hook.’’ Alec burst into a peal of laughter, in 
which Dan and his mother were forced to join. 

Alec returned to the back shed, where he was 
engaged in painting his canoe, and Dan betook 
himself to the little study off the living-room. 
Drawing a chair up to the desk, he was soon 
deep in the pages of the warrant. His mother, 
arranging the pansies on the broad mantel, 
glanced at the absorbed face. He was like 
his father ; the square chin and the direct gaze 
of the gray eyes were the same. Then he had 
the absolute sincerity, the good judgment, the 
firm adherence to duty that made his father a 
trusted and respected leader in the community. 

Gay, rattle-pated Alec was different—al ways 
getting into scrapes, but so warm-hearted and 
lovable that one looked with indulgent eyes on 
the boyish escapades. 

At the supper-table the topic of town meet- 
ing was again introduced by Alec. 

‘*Billy Evans says they’re going to have a 
high old time this year. ’Lige Pettingill is on 
the war-path. He says they’ve been spending 





| altogether too much money on the new school- 
house. Billy says that ’Lige’s property isn’t 
assessed for more than half what it’s worth. 
| The assessors just don’t dare. One place that 
he owns is valued at eight hundred dollars, 
| and he’s getting four hundred and fifty dollars’ 
| rent for it every year. When he and Jim 
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Evans get to arguing you’ll see the fur fly.’’ 
Alec chuckled at the prospect. 

‘*I’m sorry father isn’t to be here,’’ said 
Mrs. Atwood. ‘‘He’ll be disappointed, too, 
but of course he couldn’t leave Uncle Abner 
till he’s out of danger.’’ 

‘*Yes, the colonel would make ’em sit up and 
take notice,’’ said Dan, giving his father his 
military title. ‘‘It would take more than 
*Lige Pettingill to worry him. Father doesn’t 
say much, but he goes right to the point, and 
his opinion carries weight. I always feel proud 
of him.’’ 

‘“‘TIf my sons make as good men as their 
father, I shall be satisfied.’’ Mrs. Atwood 
glanced affectionately at her big boys. Then 
she looked a little sober. Colonel Atwood, 
although hale and strong, was no longer young, 
and the time would eventually come when 
Dan would of necessity take his father’s place. 

Dan was silent a moment, then spoke whim- 
sically: ‘*Gracious, mother, you’re cutting out 
a pretty big job for us!’’ 

Town-meeting day morning Mrs. Atwood 


came out on the steps to bid the boys good-by. | 


Her face was a little serious, for to her, as to 
Dan, this was an epoch. Her eldest born, boy 
no longer, was about to assume the prerogative 
of the man. She watched till they were out of 
sight; then, with a thoughtful smile, she went 
slowly into the house. 

The early sunlight filtered through the 
branches of the evergreens on the soft moss 
carpet of the wood road. Everywhere the 
ground - pine trailed, and beneath the pine- 
needles the sturdy, sprawling leaves of the 
Mayflower hugged the ground. An occasional 
checkerberry gave a touch of brighter color 
to the varying shades of green. To the left of 
the road, as far as the eye could reach, stretched 
a vista of white birch. 

As they came out on the river road the boys 
found themselves part of a long line of vehicles, 
all wending their way townward. ‘‘Uncle’’ 
Billy Henderson, jogging along behind the old 
white mare, hailed them. 

‘*Going to town meeting? Your first vote, 
Daniel?’’? This as the result of information 
mischievously imparted by Alec. 
it makes me feel old, it does for sure. Don’t 
seem but yesterday we was marching out of 
Harmony in your father’s regiment, and now 
his boy’s a-votin’! Well, well!’? and Uncle 
Billy stroked his white beard musingly. 

**So the colonel ain’t back? It’s a pity, too. 


4 a, A ie oe 


‘“*Well, well, | 





There’s a little matter 


the boys at the post 
want brought up, and 
he’s just the man to do 
it. And now they’ve 
gone and appointed 
me. I told ’em it was 
preposterous, me bein’ 
no speechifier; but 
they wouldn’t have it 
no other way.’’ Uncle 
Billy sighed. ‘‘I’d 
rather have other folks 
do the talkin’.’’ 

Harmony wore a 
lively aspect. On each 
of Main Street 
was hitched a line of 
teams, while the sheds 
of the village inn and 
the various churches 
were full to overflow- 
ing. Groups of men 
gathered in animated 
conversation before the 
drug -store and the 
post - office, while a 
continuous stream 
passed up the steps of 
the town hall. 

Inside, the boys sep- 
arated, Alec going as 
spectator to the gal- 
lery, and Dan, in his 
new dignity, following 
Uncle Billy into the 
body of the house. He 
had to answer various 
inquiries concerning 
his father, for a town 
meeting without Colo- 
nel Atwood was an 
unprecedented event in 
Harmony. Mr. Elijah 
Pettingill was among the ques- 
tioners, and at the information 
tl that the colonel was not to 
i be present, an expression of 

crabbed satisfaction appeared 

on his hard old face. Some 

of his most cherished schemes 

had owed their downfall to 
| the colonel’s quiet intervention, but this time 
|there would be no interference from that 
quarter. 

‘*Looks as if he could bite a tenpenny nail 
in two,’’ said Dan to Uncle Billy, as ’Lige 
moved off toward the side of the hall. ‘‘He’s 
| got something up his sleeve all right.’’ 
| ‘**Like enough,’’ acquiesced Uncle Billy, 
| ‘‘like enough, but lookin’ pleasant never was 
| ’Lige’s strong suit. Fair turnout, ain’t it?’’ 
| As Dan looked about him, the scene had 
| the familiarity of previous years. There was 
| the stage with the gaudily painted flies, and the 
| big flag above. ‘There was the deal table sur- 
mounted by the big dry-goods box, the sliding 
| cover of which contained a slit for the drop- 
| ping in of the ballots. 
| At the table Judge Manning, who had been 
| for years the moderator, and young Burnett, 
|the town clerk, were sitting. There was a 
| lurking whimsicality about the judge’s dark, 
smooth-shaven face, for he was blessed with a 
| strong sense of humor which town meeting 
| always brought out strongly. 

Jimmie Burnett, not many years older than 
| Dan, was rapidly turning the leaves of the 
| ponderous book which contained the town 
| records. His brow was wrinkled in a little 
| frown of importance. At the back of the 
stage was a row of chairs for the village 
| patriarchs, who found frequent ascent and 
descent of the steep stairs fatiguing. 

| The floor of the large room was covered with 
|a thick layer of sawdust, protection against 
| Maine mud and hobnailed shoes. In the 
assemblage were the village business men and 
| the farmers. ‘There were the professors from 
| the theological seminary on the hill. Post 
| Moses Summers was out in full force, together 
with the feeble veterans from the little Soldiers’ 
|Home. The rich mill-owner was there, with 
| his contingent of hands, and Father McGill, 
|the alert parish priest, headed a following 
from the Basin. ‘The village ashman jostled 
the young principal from the high school. 

| Jimmie Burnett, who had been looking at 
his watch, gave a smart rap on the table with 
the gavel. Town meeting had begun. 

Judge Manning was speedily chosen mod- 
erator and the election of other officers began. 
When it came to the choice of selectmen, ’ Lige 
Pettingill met defeat, for his opponent, Mr. 
James Evans, was elected by a considerable 
majority. At the applause that followed the 
announcement of the ballot, an angry flush 
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6 DEAR!”’ sighed Pauline Van Cover, 
after chattering industriously for half 
an hour. ‘All I seem able to do is to 

Fan talk about doing.’’ 

=“ Willis Van Cover, ten years her 
senior and a tease, heaved an exaggerated sigh. 
‘+ ‘Words, idle words,’ ’’ he quoted, ‘‘in a stream 
like the torrent that came down at Lodore— 
battling and rattling, pouring and roaring —’’ 

A muffled sound came from behind Mr. Van 
Cover’s newspaper. He had read the market 
reports four times, and was still ignorant of 
the price of wool. 

Pauline turned from the living-room mirror, 
where she was adjusting her hat on a-fluff of 
yellow hair. She ignored Willis and addressed 
herself to the newspaper. 

‘*But consider the difficulty I’m in! All the 
other girls have begun to do things, and I 
can’t find anything to do.’? Unconsciously an 
injured tone crept into her voice. ‘‘You are 
all so healthy, and there are no poor families 
to carry things to, and no crip- 
ples to read to, and I can’t 
nurse, or sing,?’? — Pauline 
turned from the broad expanse 
of newspaper toward the hall 
door, talking as she went,— 
‘tor teach, or sew for the mis- 
sionary barrels, or — 

The outer door came between 
her audience and her estimate 
of her own abilities. The audi- 
ence with one accord burst out 
laughing. 

‘‘What under the sun is that 
child driving at?’?? Mr. Van 
Cover dropped his paper and 
looked at Mrs. Van Cover. 

‘*T don’t wonder you’re mys- 
tified,’’ said Mrs. Van Cover. 
Then her face fell into lines 
of gravity. ‘‘But I am anxious 
to see what Pauline will do. 
I’m not helping her out this 
time. ’’ 

“Out of what?’? demanded 
Mr. Van Cover. 

““T’ll explain,’’ began Mrs. 
Van Cover, briskly; and after 
she had explained, Mr. Van 
Cover looked interested, cleared 
his throat, said, ‘‘I see,’’ sev- 
eral times, and returned to the 
market reports. 

But there was one thing 
which his daughter, flying down 
the snowy street, failed to see, and that was 
what part she was to play in the plan which 
was being unfolded to her father. 

‘‘Now last year,’’—Pauline was talking to 
herself for lack of a more extensive audience, — 
‘*when we denied ourselves candy and such 
things, and gave the money, I could do more 
than any one else. But now—dear me!—all 
the others can do more than I!’’ 

The self-denial referred to was exercised by 
Pauline and nine other girls during Lent of 
the previous year. These ten were the most 
recent graduates of the high school, and under 
the leadership of their favorite teacher, Miss 
Courtney, had organized themselves into a 
Cirele of Daughters of the King. 

‘*To give yourself,’’ pursued Pauline, for- 
lornly, turning down Lowe Street, ‘‘is more 
difficult than going without candy and giving 











PASSING ON THE OTHER BL 
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the money, especially when you don’t know 
in what direction to give yourself, and there 
doesn’t seem to be much of you to give.’’ 

That was Miss Courtney’s idea for the 
Cirele’s Lenten sacrifice, the daily gift of them- 
selves in some service for others. 

‘*A beautiful idea, ’’ sighed Pauline, ‘‘but —’’ 

Here her thoughts suffered an untoward 
interruption. In her abstraction her feet had 
carried her down the east side of Lowe Street, 
whereas, for a reason well known, but~not 
often confessed, the majority of people crossed 
over and travelled on the west side. The 
reason was now apparent at a front window 
of the Lonnard house. 





‘Gracious !’? ejaculated Pauline to herself, 
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“I HEARD CHATTERBOX TALKING AT THE TOP OF HER VOICE 
IN GRANNY'S ROOM.” 


in dismay. ‘‘Why didn’t I think to go over 
on the other side? Now I suppose I must go | 
in and talk until my throat is sore!’’ 

A wrinkled and querulous old face had 
appeared at the window and a wrinkled old 
hand was making vigorous passes at Pauline. 
The face was the face of ‘‘Granny’’ Lonnard, 
and ‘‘Granny,’’ with her beckoning hand, was 
the substantial ghost which made the east side 
of Lowe Street unpopular. 

“*‘T catched you this time!’’ Granny an- 
nounced, in triumph, as Pauline entered her 
room. ‘‘Now come here and talk tome. Set 
on this side. This is my good ear. I don’t 
wonder that you’ve forgot which it is. You 
never come in to see me,—no one does unless 
I catch ’em,—and next to nobody goes on this 
side of the street. Now tell me what’s goin’ 
on. There was an item in the county paper 
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that said Jim Wiley was making over his 
house. How’s he fixin’ it?’’ 

Pauline drew a long breath and raised her 
fresh young voice until it penetrated Granny’s 
dull ears, and for an hour Granny feasted— 
literally feasted—on the news of the village. 
But her appetite was insatiable. Whenever 
Pauline made a movement to rise, the wrinkled 
old hand grasped her skirt and the querulous 
old voice eagerly put another question. 

Her two masters, rheumatism and deafness, 
had dealt hardly with Granny Lonnard. The 
former had shut her up in her room, and 
although it was the large, sunny front room 
on the first floor of her son’s house, Granny’s 
spirit was so much younger than her feet that 
she rebelled. Her interest in 
life also was more active than 
her ears, and to be cut off from 
the voices of her fellows was 
such an affliction to Granny 
that it accounted for the com- 
plaint in voice and face. 

At the close of an hour 
Pauline rose, tired and hoarse. 

‘*Well, well!’ cried Granny, 
drawing a long breath of satis- 
faction. ‘‘I’m glad you come 
instid of sendin’ me a mess of 
jelly and cake. My daughter- 
in-law makes jelly and cake 
good enough for me, but she’s 
got weak lungs, and can’t make 
me hear. What I want is 
news. ”? 

The bearers of jelly and cake 
had fallen into the habit of 
bringing those delicacies—and 
themselves—to the side door, 
where Granny could not 
‘‘eatch’’ them. 

*“‘T am sorry for Granny,’’ 
they invariably said, ‘‘but it is 
such hard work to make her 
hear !”? 

Pauline stood for a moment 
looking down at the stiff, old- 
fashioned white cap that cov- 
ered Granny’s seant hair. The 
girl’s big blue eyes widened 
with the shock of a sudden 
idea. ‘‘Why, I never could do it!’’ she said to 
herself, violently. ‘‘I should hate it, and it’s 
as queer as it would be disagreeable! How 
Willis would tease if he found it out!’’ 

“*Tt’s talk I want and not jell,’’ repeated 
Granny, emphatically. Then she peered up 
at her caller. ‘‘I suppose you won’t come in 
to see me again until I make you, eh?’’ 

‘*Yes,’? returned Pauline, haltingly. ‘‘I’’ 
—she paused and raised her voice—‘‘I am 
coming again to-morrow. ’’ 

‘*What!’’ cried Granny. She cupped her 
hand about her ear. The complaint in her 
face gave place to amazed delight. ‘‘To-mor- 
row, did you say?’’ 

‘*To-morrow !’’ shouted Pauline. Her voice 
was firm now, made so by the delight in the 
lonely old face. ‘‘To-morrow at two o’clock.’’ 

That night Pauline allowed the rest of the 


family to do the talking. The change was 
so marked that Willis teased her. 

** Afflicted with melancholia, are you, Chat- 
terbox, to-night? I’ve not heard such a silence, 
when you were around, for eighteen years. 
The first knowledge I had of you was imparted 
by your voice, and —’ 

Here Willis’s attention was called elsewhere, 
and Pauline escaped to her room. ‘‘I do hope 
he doesn’t hear of it!’’? she sighed. ‘‘When I 
tell mother I shall ask her to keep still. If 
only it were not such a queer task !’’ 

But Pauline reckoned without an accurate 
knowledge of Willis. ‘Three weeks later he 
entered the living-room, smiling peculiarly. 

‘*Mother,’’? he began, ‘‘do you know where 
your daughter is to be found at this hour?’’ 

**Out somewhere. ’’ 

‘*T saw her about two o’clock going down 
Lowe Street,’’ volunteered Mr. Van Cover, 
laying aside his paper. 

Willis’s eyes were quizzical. They shone, 
but not with the spirit of teasing. ‘‘I dropped 
into Lonnard’s to see him about the lumber, 
and I heard Chatterbox talking at the top of 
her voice in Granny’s room. She described 
the pattern of the Browns’ new rug. Then 
she told about the new hats in the millinery 
shop and the state bridge over the Pawtauket, 
and the new baby at the Wilsons’, and the 
lilies you are trying to coax into bloom for 
Easter, and—well, it would take me all day to 
tell what she did in an hour.’’ 

Mrs. Van Cover smiled and said nothing. 

Willis stuffed his hands into his pockets and 
examined the toe of his shoe critically, his 
head bent forward. ‘‘It seems she has been 
there reeling off the news of the town to 
Granny every afternoon for three weeks. 
Lonnard said he hadn’t seen his mother so 
happy and contented in years and so much 
like her younger self. ’’ 

Here Willis fixed a questioning eye on his 
mother. ‘‘Now I take it that the work our 
Chatterbox has cut out for herself during Lent 
is to make life pleasant for Granny Jonnard.’’ 

Mrs. Van Cover nodded smilingly. ‘*‘And 
now the child’s conscience is troubling her a 
trifle because it has ceased to be work. She 
has become so interested in Granny and her 
house plants and her stories that the calls will 
not stop with the end of Lent.’’ 

Willis Van Cover looked at his youthful 
sister that night with eyes in which amuse- 
ment and affection were blended, and no teas- 
ing was forthcoming. Nor were the Lonnards 
mentioned in the family circle until Easter 
morning. Then Miss Courtney dropped in on 
her way to church. 

“*T started early,’’ she explained, ‘‘in order 
to arrange these on the altar.’’ She uncovered 
a big box, in which lay a dozen fresh, waxy 
Easter lilies. ‘‘Mr. Lonnard brought them to 
me this morning from his mother. I have 
never known her to send flowers before, al- 
though her room is bright with them at Easter- 
time. But this morning, Mr. Lonnard said, 
she had him cut them all for the churches and 
the sick—there were not enough for her to 
give!’ 

Here Miss Courtney paused and looked lov- 
ingly at Pauline. ‘‘And I learned from the 
son that these flowers—and Granny’s happy 
heart—are a thank-offering for a Daughter of 
the King who does not pass down Lowe Street 
on the other side. ’’ 





overspread ’Lige’s face, and his jaws set like | only fourteen of the fifty-nine articles had 


a steel trap. 

In the gallery, Alec and Billy Evans openly 
rejoiced. ‘*’Lige is mad as a hatter,’”’ said 
Alec. ‘‘I’m glad your father got it, Billy.’’ 

‘*Soam I,’’ said Billy. ‘‘I should have hated 
awfully to see pa beaten by ’Lige Pettingill. 
It’s a lot of work, though.’’ 

The officers all elected, there was an ani- 
mated discussion of the reports of the town 
officers. The unfortunate selectmen were tar- 
gets for shafts of criticism and censure, in that 
the annual expenditures had been excessive, at 
least from the point of view of the taxpayers, 
each of whom was secretly convinced that he 
could have administered the affairs of the town 
with greater wisdom and economy. More than 


once the judge was obliged to have recourse to the table, and others were determined without 


the gavel. 

*Lige Pettingill was plainly in his element. 
He made a caustic speech regarding the price 
of material used in the construction of the new 
grammar school, and meek little Mr. Young, 
chairman of the committee, subsided, utterly 
browbeaten, almost persuaded that he had been 
a traitor to the interests of his town. Later, a 
timid suggestion on the part of John Harmon, 
to the effect that the primary building needed 
Shingling, called forth a sarcastic reference 
from Mr. Pettingill concerning Mr. Harmon’s 
vocation as carpenter and builder. 

‘**Lige is on the war-path, for sure,’’ said 
Uncle Billy. ‘‘I ain’t hankerin’ to put our 
motion; he’ll do some rarin’ then, all right. 
He always was down on the post and the 
home. He’s a terrible hard man.’’ 

‘*Don’t you let him scare you, Uncle Billy,’’ 
said Dan. ‘‘I wish father were here.’’ 

‘*You don’t wish so any more than I do, 
Dannie boy,’’ said Uncle Billy, fervently. 

So much time had been consumed in discus- 
sion that when the hour for adjournment came 





been acted upon. Throughout the morning 
there had been a continual coming and going, 
a constant shifting of the voting contingent, 
dependent on individual interest in the items. 

In deference to time-honored custom, lunch- 
eon was served in the basement of the hall. 
Here long tables were plentifully supplied with 
pork and beans, doughnuts, pickles and pie. 
The village matrons hurried back and forth 
from the kitchen with creamed potatoes, hot 
biscuits and steaming cups of coffee, and the 
voters plied knives and forks busily, fortifying 
themselves for further conflict. 

For the second session the hall filled rapidly, 
and business moved with more expedition. A 
number of unimportant matters were laid on 


much difference of opinion. Unele Billy sat 
beside Dan, paying little heed to the business 
that was being transacted. His lips were mov- 
ing like those of a schoolboy conning a lesson. 
The time for his speech was drawing near. 

‘*There’s ’Lige up again,’? whispered Dan. 
‘*He’s hardly bent his legs this afternoon. He’s 
been so busy protesting he hasn’t had a chance 
to sit down. ’’ 

At Dan’s side, Uncle Billy gave a start. 
The moderator was reading proposition forty- 
seven. ‘*To see how much money the town 
will raise and appropriate for the maintenance 
of the Soldiers’ Home, and to determine by 
whom it shall be expended. ’’ 

Uncle Billy rose, leaning on his cane. ‘‘Mr. 
Moderator,’’ he said, in his shaking old voice. 
Almost at the same time ’Lige Pettingill had 
sprung to his feet. 

‘*Mr. Moderator !?? 

‘‘Mr. Henderson has the floor.’’ 

“*T spoke first !?’ snapped ’ Lige. 

‘‘Mr. Henderson—has—the—floor. ’’ 





A murmur of applause ran through the hall, 


for Uncle Billy was a familiar and beloved 
figure. The judge brought down the gavel 
warningly. As Uncle Billy began, his voice 
was tremulous, but as he went on it gathered 
firmness. 

‘“‘Mr. Moderator, there ain’t many towns 
that of their own free will have done what 
Harmony has done in establishin’ a home for 
its soldiers. It was the best thing she ever 
did. The State Home at Sharon bein’ so far 
away, it would come pretty hard on the boys 
to leave the place they’ve been born and 
brought up in. Some years ago Colonel At- 
wood, he give the lot, and other citizens con- 
tributed to the buildin’. Every year the town 
has given something, and Post Moses Summers 
has done its share, so altogether the boys have 
been pretty comfortable. ‘They deserve it, too. 
You all know what they did and what they 
stand for. There ain’t one of ’em but what 
has done his duty as a soldier and a citizen. 
It’s due to them and to men like them that 
that flag — But I ain’t no speechifier, so I’ll 
just get down to business. 

‘*Fifteen years ago, when the home was 
established, there wa’n’t no sewer on Elm 
Street, so no provision was made for puttin’ 
in the water. All these years they’ve ben 
usin’ the water from the cistern and the pump 
outside the house. Doctor Halliday, he says 
the pump ain’t sanitary; there’s ben two cases 
of fever. It’s ben considerable of an incon- 
venience, besides a burden to the boys, none 
of them bein’ particularly strong, so to speak. 
Now that the sewer has ben put in, it won’t 
take much to remedy matters. The post is 
willin’ to pay half the expense of establishin’ 
the plant and half the annual water-rate, if 
the town’ll do the rest. It won’t mean much 
to any one individual. And just to bring the 
matter before the meetin’, Mr. Moderator, I 
move you that besides the usual amount, the 





town appropriate sufficient money for that 
purpose. ’” 

Uncle Billy sat down, wiping his forehead 
with his red bandanna. He looked relieved. 

From the rear of the hall some one seconded 
the motion, but already ’Lige Pettingill was 
up. 

‘*Mr. Moderator,’? he said deliberately, in 
his rasping voice, ‘‘it’s always seemed to me 
that the settin’ up of a Soldiers’ Home in Har- 
mony was a ridiculous piece of business. I 
voted agin it at the start, and I ain’t never 
changed my mind. It’s a foolish expense, and 
it’s a useless expense. Right in this state, at 
Sharon, is an institution for decrepit veterans. 
We’re payin’ state taxes for that, and we’re 
payin’ town taxes for this. If the men want 
a bath-room and city water, let ’em go to 
Sharon. That’s the place for ’em, anyway. 
I don’t see any reason why the town is called 
upon to supply luxuries for a set of men that 
ain’t contributin’ nothin’ to the town support. 
Most of ’em are drawin’ big pensions, too. 
We’ve got enough to do lookin’ after the poor- 
farm, without wastin’ money. There’s plenty 
of voters here that ain’t got a bath-room or 
city water, either, and they manage to live.’’ 

He turned to Uncle Billy with a sneer. 
‘“*Mr. Henderson ain’t such a big property- 
holder that he’s particularly troubled with 
taxes, so he’s safe enough in makin’ his propo- 
sition. A lot of this here talk about the flag 
is sentimental nonsense, and I notice that the 
folks that do the least payin’ is likely to do 
the most talkin’. Sentiment is one thing and 
common sense is another, and J’m for common 
sense every time. At the present rate of taxes, 
I’m agin the town’s takin’ on any extry 
expense, particularly a foolish one like this.’’ 

*Lige sat down with the virtuous air of one 
who has done his duty. 

During his harangue several kindred spirits 
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had shown approval. There had been frequent 
exchange of glances and several exclamations 
of satisfaction: ‘‘That’s so!’’ ‘‘That’s the 
talk!’ ‘*‘He’s puttin’ it to ’em straight!’’ 
“The town’s in debt as it is!”? The general 
feeling, however, had been ore of indignation 
at the unwarranted attack on an old man. 

Uncle Billy, the innocent cause of the out- 
burst, had shrunk back in his seat, grasping 
his cane with trembling hands. In his wrinkled 
face, which had become very white, pain and 
humiliation struggled, and despite manifest 
efforts, tears filled the faded eyes. Here and 
there in the hall excited groups broke into 
conversation, but no one rose. 

The judge brought down the gavel. ‘The 
meeting will preserve order,’’ he said sternly. 
‘‘Are there any further remarks before the 
motion is put??? 

He waited, but no one spoke, and the Pet- 
tingill faction looked triumphant. Up in the 
gallery Alec turned to Billy Evans, his face 
glowing with wrath. ‘‘I wish dad were here, ’’ 
he said. ‘‘He’d give ’Lige Pettingill what 
for! He ought to be ashamed of himself, 
talking to Uncle Billy that way. I wish I 
were a man!’? 

All at once he gave a gasp, leaning far over 
the railing of the gallery. There by 
Uncle Billy’s side Dan was standing. 
Dan! He was speaking. 

‘‘Mr. Moderator,’’ said Dan, and his 
voice rang clearly through the hall. All 
eyes fixed themselves on the tall lad, 
standing with one hand resting on the 
old man’s chair. As the moderator gave 
the customary recognition, there was a 
little smile on his face. It was almost 
as if he were glad that some one had 
taken up the gauntlet. 

‘‘Mr. Moderator,’’ said Dan, again. 
‘This is the first time I have voted in 
town meeting, and I suppose it looks 
strange for me to be speaking when there 
are so many older and more capable men 
present; but no one seems to be going 
to say anything. I’m a friend of Mr. 
Henderson’s, a particular friend,’’—he 
turned to Uncle Billy with a smile,— 
‘tand I’d like to speak of his motion and 
of the home. 

‘“‘My father was a soldier. You all 
know him. Most of the men in the 
home went out in his regiment, and I’ve 
heard their records many times. There’s 
Henry Adams, who spent months in 
Andersonville and Florence. He’s never 
seen a -well day since. There’s Si 
Goodale. Time and again I’ve heard 
my father tell how he was shot while 
he was pulling a wounded comrade be- 
hind the breastworks at Gettysburg. He 
came home a cripple for life. Daniel 
Bentley lost his right arm at Malvern 
Hill. Benjamin Parsons was with Grant 
at Vicksburg. He was among the men 
who ran the gauntlet with the gunboats. 
He was offered a hundred dollars for his 
chance, and refused it. You all know these 
stories, and more like them. Harmony has 
reason to be proud of these men. 

‘‘And when, during the war, these same men 
were risking their lives, did Mr. Pettingill en- 
list??? There was a world of scorn in the 
boyish voice. 

‘‘No!’? interpolated a voice from beneath the 
gallery. ‘‘He waited till he was drafted, and 
then he hired a substitute. Hank Jennings 
it was; killed at Cold Harbor. ’’ 

According to every known law of procedure, 
the judge should have brought down the gavel 
at this flagrant breach of parliamentary eti- 
quette. Instinctively he reached out for it, 
then stayed his hand. ; 

‘Mr. Pettingill speaks of Mr. Henderson’s 
lack of property,’”? went on Dan. ‘‘We all 
know that Mr. Pettingill himself is the largest 
property-holder in Harmony. Where did Mr. 
Pettingill lay the foundations of that property ? 
It was during the war. He used government 
greenbacks to pay off his mortgage at less 
than half its value. ’? 

**Yes,’? came the voice from the dark corner 
again, ‘‘and all through the war he was selling 
poor grain and bad hogs to the government at 
fancy prices. That’s where ’Lige Pettingill 
got his property. ’’ 

This time the judge did bring down the 
gavel with a resounding crash, but its sound 
was lost in the roar of laughter that greeted 
the malicious sally. I 

Dan waited till the commotion had subsided. 

“Mr. Pettingill speaks of the men’s getting 
big pensions. You all know that Uncle Billy 
has always refused a pension, although he’s 
entitled to one three times over. One thing 
more. Mr. Pettingill calls talk about the flag 
nonsense. I’m a soldier’s son, gentlemen, 
and I’ve been taught to love and honor the 
flag and the things it stands for, and I’ve been 
taught to honor the men who saved it for us 
years ago. The little we can do for them now 
'S none too much.’? There was a pause. ‘‘And 
I hope you’ll all vote for Uncle Billy’s prop- 
osition,’?’ he concluded, boyishly. 

Dan sat down, and then the town meeting 
went wild. ’*Lige Pettingill rose, his face 
purple with rage: but his voice was drowned 
in the general confusion, out of which gradu- 
ally cries of ‘*Question ! Question !’’ began to 











rise. When at last the question was put it 
was carried by an overwhelming majority. 

Uncle Billy sat with the tears running down 
his cheeks, but he was smiling through the 
tears as he looked up into Dan’s face. 

‘*All the time you was talkin’, Dannie, I 
eouldn’t think of anything but your father. 
You was the perfect image of him the way he 
looked when we marched out of Harmony !’’ 

Up in the gallery Alec was looking at the 
floor. There was a strange lump in his throat, 
and he was winking rapidly. 

Billy, perceiving, considerately turned his 
eyes away. 

The young high-school principal was openly 
jubilant. ‘‘I always said Dan Atwood was 
the best debater in the Lyceum Club,’’ he re- 
marked to Squire Pembroke. 

The squire nodded. ‘‘He comes naturally 
by it. He’s a chip of the old block, all right. 
The colonel always was a master hand at 
speaking. The lad’s quick, too. He was on 
his feet talking while the rest of us were 
getting our thoughts together. I was so angry 
at ’Lige I couldn’t think of anything to say, 
excepting language that would hardly do for 
town meeting. Who’s that coming in?’’ 

At the back of the hall the door had opened 


“IT 1S A WONDERFUL 
ACRE.” 





quietly, admitting a tall man with 
iron-gray-hair and a military bear- 
ing. 

“Tf it isn’t the colonel himself!’’ 
exclaimed the squire. ‘‘He must have 
come in on the four-ten. Guess Abner 
must be on the mend. ’’ 

“It’s a pity he missed Dan’s 
speech, ’’ said the principal. 

‘‘Well, if he’d been here there 
probably wouldn’t have been any 
speech,’’? said the squire, sagely. 
‘Dan was just taking his father’s 
place. ’’ 

After the session was over, amid 
kindly words and handshakes, Dan 
made his way to his father’s side. 
The colonel had already heard the 
story from various narrators. 

‘*Well, Dan,’’ he said, simply, 
holding out his hand. 

‘*How are you, father?’’ 

That was all; but with the expres- 
sion in his father’s face and the 
warm hand-clasp, the lad felt no 
need of words. 

On the steps of the hall they were 
joined by Alec, who, having recov- 
ered his equanimity, was cheerfully 
voluble. He indicated ’Lige Pettin- 
gill, who had taken a summary 
departure, and was now driving 
down Main Street at a rapid rate. 

Uncle Billy came up and laid his 
hand on Dan’s shoulder. 

‘“*The colonel couldn’t have done 
any better himself, not a mite!’’ he 
said, earnestly. ‘‘I ain’t sure he 
could have done so well,’’ where- 
upon the colonel laughed delightedly. 

As they drove homeward in the gathering 
dusk, Dan spoke at length: ‘‘It was like this, 
father. When ’ Lige pitched into Uncle Billy I 
just couldn’t stand it. My blood fairly boiled. 
I kept waiting for some one to get up, but 
nobody stirred. Then all at once I thought 
of you, and before I knew it I was on my feet. 
I couldn’t seem to help it.’’ 

For the second time father and son clasped 
hands warmly. 

From the living-room the light of the open 
fire streamed out cheerfully. On the porch, 
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|Mrs. Atwood, Mary and Ben waited to greet 
|the carriage. As usual, Alec had the first 
word. 

| **Here we are, safe and sound!’’ he shouted. 
| <“Werve brought father. Uncle Abner is 
| better, and everything is dandy! 


| 
| 
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in the far West extolling the wonderful 

resources of his country, and among the 
telling periods of his oration was the fervid 
| Statement that the State of New York could be 
| placed inside the State of Idaho, and room 
would still be left for a walk round it. I could 
| not, of course, attempt any contradiction of 
| this momentous fact, even if there had been 
| any necessity of doing so; yet I wanted to ask 
how big is an acre of land in Idaho. 

But after much obser- 
vation of the conditions 
in all parts of the United 
States, I have come to 
the conclusion that an 
acre of land is as large in 
Rhode Island as in Texas. 
In fact, I visited a farmer 
not long ago in Rhode 
Island who was clearing 
above three hundred and 
twenty -five dollars an 
acre; and I visited a 
farmer in Texas who was 
making less money on a 
forty-thousand-acre 
ranch than a Rhode 
Island man was making 
on ten acres. In this 
instance an acre of land 
was much larger in Rhode 
Island than in Texas. I 
am sure that I could find 
other cases in which an 
acre is much larger in 
Texas and Idaho than in 
Rhode Island. 

Tam convinced that the 
size of an acre of land 
varies directly with the 
size of the man who 


manages it. The larger 
the man, the larger the 
acre. 


I do not know that 
it matters very much 
whether the man lives 
West or East or North or 
South—what he puts into 


the land in the way of intelligence and 
energy he will get out of it in crops and live 
stock. 

In a new country and under other favorable 
conditions, an indifferent man may reap much 
more than he sows; but when the first easy 
and simple conditions are past, this man is 
likely to find his land reducing itself to his 
own size, and the acre dwindles to a half-acre 
or a quarter-acre; and the cases are not rare in 
which the size has shrunk so much that the 
man has thrown the acre away as of no further 
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meeting was great!’’ He paused before his 
grand climax. ‘‘And—Dan—made a speech! 
It was a regular —’’ He sought for a telling 
word; then, mindful of recent struggles with 
Greek history, he exclaimed, ‘‘It was a regular 
’ Lige—ippic !’’ 
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A man is not a good farmer until his 
acre grows larger every year. 

I do not mean that a little farm is always to 
be advised, and I do not ask any person to 
live on one acre of land; but whether the farm 
is of one acre or one thousand, the productive- 
ness of it and the satisfaction of the farm life 
should increase continuously, and I therefore 
use the acre as the text of my appeal. 

A man does not expect that his business as 
a storekeeper or his profession as a lawyer 
will be stationary after he has once entered 
on it, and no more need the business of a 
farmer be stationary. If he arrives at the 
limit of increase with his piece of land, he may 
buy more land, in order that his energy may 
find useful expression; or he may add to his 
farming business any one of a dozen rural 
mercantile pursuits, as the buying and selling 
of farm implements, of apples, of hay, of eggs 
and poultry, or of general farm supplies; or 
he may serve himself and his community by 
associating in some coéperative affair in the 
neighborhood, as in a creamery, farmers’ grain- 
elevator, or fruit-packing association; or he 
may give his superfluous strength and enter- 
prise to the church or the school, the village 
library, or other worthy undertaking; but 
always he makes his acre the unit and the 
base of his operations, even if in the end he 
spreads his influence over the entire neighbor- 
hood. 

It is not at all strange that people left home 
and comforts to go into the wide and homeless 
West. By nature all men yearn to live their 
own lives and to be free. As soon as the lines 
of civilization become set and hard, as placards 
of ‘“‘no hunting’ and ‘‘no trespassing’’ and 
‘*no fishing’’ are put up against every piece of 
wood and of wild land, when ‘‘keep-off’’ signs 
are on every interesting space of sward, when 
high walls are built about the estates, then the 
spirit begins to rebel, the man chafes, and if 
he can find the way to do it, he escapes. He 
appropriates the naked earth in order that 
he may have a free hand. 

As I write these words, I see little cabins 
placed far out in the pitiless sage-brush deserts, 
the occupants of them foregoing shade and 
water and parents and church and roads and 
school, only that they may 
be free. It is the spirit that 
brought the Pilgrims to the 
cold North American conti- 
nent, that settled the wilder- 
ness beyond the Hudson, 
that severed the bonds with 
England, that charted the 
great Northwest ‘Territory 
from which noble states have 
been made, that sent Lewis 
and Clark and Whitman and 
Fremont and hundreds of 
hardy explorers into the vast 
expanses of the region be- 
yond the Mississippi. 

All regions and realms 
have been conquered by those 
who have left the rooftree. 
One person may have gone 
for gain, one to establish a 
home, one to await the de- 
velopment of the country, 
one to found a mission and 
a church and a school, an- 
other to find the country that 
lies beyond; but at the bot- 
tom this onward migration 
expresses the unrest of the 
soul under any form of civi- 
lization that sets bounds to 
human action or draws a 
curtain across the imagina- 
tion. Men will always see 
visions, and no power can 
hinder them. 

The opportunities have 
been unbounded in the won- 
derful West for those who 
have courage and who fore- 
see the future; and these 
opportunities are probably not less to-day than 
they were in years gone by. The very democ- 
racy of the pioneer cabin and the ‘‘prove-up’’ 
shack, that levels accidental distinctions be- 
tween men, allows the latent qualities to 
develop. The lure of the new opportunities 
takes men on, and away from their limitations. 

Against this compelling opportunity of the 
West, all the old states must set forth the 
opportunities that lie also in their acres, and 
put before the imagination of the young people 
the undeveloped agricultural resources of the 
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Eastern regions, for these states must have a 
thrifty rural population if they are to develop 
the best kinds of institutions. In the end, there 
will be much less unproductive or waste land 
in the thirteen first states than in those of the 
Rocky Mountains and the Western coast. The 
agricultural West is better known to persons 
born in the East than is the agricultural East 
to persons born in the West. 

Out of the multitudes who have gone into 
the abounding West, many have found the 
rainbow and have builded at its end. Many, 
also, have found it not, and have had no power 
and no volition to make a farther journey. 
So the vast West has been settled by good folk 
and indifferent, by the far-seeing, the adven- 
turous, but always by the courageous. We 
hear the reports of all those who have found 
the pot of gold, but no word of those who saw 
the rainbow only when they left the old home. 

I have seen the bow of promise all over and 
across the continent; and I am sure that the 
pot of treasure is at its end, whether in the 
abundant cotton lands of the South, the sweep- 
ing prairies of the regions beyond the middle 
longitudes, or in the homeful lands of New 
England. I have seen men digging for this 
treasure under burning skies, on sweeping 
sand-plains of the deserts, and in the quiet 
reaches along far Northeastern streams; and 
whenever the acre of land was big, they have 
found the pot of gold. 

I once asked an old gardener how much land 
he had, and he said with pride that he owned 
one acre; and he added, ‘‘It is a wonderful 
acre; it reaches to the center of the earth in 
one direction, and it takes in the stars in the 
other.’? This man’s farm included not only 
the pot of gold at the end of the rain- 
bow, but it contained the entire 
rainbow. 

I would not send one person to the 
land who does not by instinct belong 
there, but I would drop a suggestion 
into the minds of those who have 
reason to think that they would make 
cultivators of the land. 

Our civilization oscillates between 
two poles. One pole is the syndicated 
and corporate interests. The other 
pole is the laboring class. By nature 
both classes tend to be lawless, one 
class by having laws made in its own 
interest, the other by taking the law 
into its own hands. Heroic efforts 
are being made to bring these poles 
of experience together and to weld 
them into one harmony. 

Between these two stands the great 
land-owning and land-working class, 
steady, conservative, abiding by the 
laws as they are made, and consti- 
tuting the sustaining force or balance 
wheel of society and of all the confi- 
dent nations. These men and women 
on the land are needed in every part 
of our country, as well in one geo- 
graphical region as in another. 

A good part of our people should 
establish their families on the land; 
for city properties come and go, and 
stocks pass on and away, but on the 
land one may found a dynasty. Some 
persons will prefer to found their 
dynasties under one sky and some 
under another. Speaking broadly, 
one great region is not better than 
another. But a dynasty is founded 
only when the family settles and 
abides, and not when it moves forever onward. 

Men pay one thousand dollars and more an 
acre for land in some parts of the irrigated 
West. ‘These are very large acres, for the 
man dreams about them. And this is why 
the acres are so very large—because they attract 
the type of mind that will give one thousand 
dollars for them. But if one were to put one 
hundred dollars of his thousand into an acre 
in the older regions, and then put the remaining 
nine hundred dollars into the same acre, his 
results would probably be as great in one case 
as in the other. 

The East needs to feel the kind of courage 
that drives the hopeful West, to know the 
money value of visions and to learn how to 
cash them in. Not all the good and forceful 
folk have left any region, and none of the lands 
in North America are worn out; but there are 
some regions that need a quickening of the spirit 
as to the size and importance of an acre of land. 

The next fifty years will probably see more 
advancement in the agricultural thought and 
practise of the world than has taken place in 
the previous history of mankind. I find many 
young men in all parts of the country going 
out on the land to till the earth in a new way 
and to put new ideals into rural civilization. 
Those who are well prepared, who lay out a 
wise course of action, and who stand by the 
business persistently will be sure not only to 
win, but to contribute much to the needed 
redirection of country life. 

All life on the land should provide something 
of the independence and freedom that all strong 
men crave. As a region matures, the unre- 
straint necessarily diminishes; but the man 
can still secure freedom by making the most 
of his acre and by knowing all the nature 
about him, for a man must be a good natural- 
ist if he is to have the information and the 








resources that a farmer needs. A man’s| wholesome product to help feed and clothe 


freedom lies largely in his way of thinking. 


a needful man, and that it may yield industry 


I do not know how large an acre of land|and self-dependence and unyielding faith to 
may be, but I know that it may raise a| sustain a needful people. 
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UNE roses were blooming in the ‘ 
garden of the Torbolton Home for \ 
Indigent Females, June sunshine 

was glinting across the lawn, and into 
the open windows June breezes were 
wafting gusts of gay music. 

‘*Now they’ve struck up ‘Ho, lassies 
and lads, get leave of your dads!’ ’’? announced 
little Mrs. Samantha Wells. ‘‘O me! O my!’’ 
wistfully. ‘‘Wouldn’t I admire to be up on 
them college grounds ?’’ 

‘‘Same here!’’ sighed her roommate, Mrs. 
Serena Dodd. ‘‘And,’’ with sudden resent- 
ment, ‘‘we would be, too, if that college boy 
that tended our furnace had done his duty by 
us. ’*Member, Samanthy Wells, how I tied up 
his sore thumb in best Rooshy salve, some I’d 
had hid away on my closet shelf this seven 
long years and more? And how you catered 
to his sweet tooth, and how Mrs. Prendergast 
smelled that woodwork a-scorching, and pre- 
ambled down to that cellar at dark midnight 
and shut off the drafts, and never tattletaled 
to nobody? But,’’ stormily, ‘‘here we ladies 
be, not an invite for one of us, only for our 
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“IT’S ALL RIGHT, OFFICER! ... LET 'EM INI” 


matron, who, fur’s I ean find out, never did 
one identical thing for him, ’cept pay him his 
selery every Saturday night!’”’ Her black 
eyes snapped. ‘‘Say what you will, Samanthy 
Wells, I call it peculiar !”’ 

‘*Tt is peculiar,’’ placated Mrs. Wells. 
‘*Howsomever, my ma taught me, ‘Judge 
not!’ and like enough there’s an excellent 
good reason if we only sensed it. F’r instance, 
maybe there ain’t room.’’ 

‘* Room !’’ scoffed Mrs. Dodd. ‘* Room ! 
Why, away back in the middle ages of the last 
centoory, when there wa’n’t any tickets, and 
*twas ‘Walk in and welcome’ to the whole of 
Torbolton, there was room a-plenty; and that 
was even afore them golfing linkses that stretch 
away now a quarter-mile down to tother road 
was drained off. Then ’twas Dogwood 
Swamp, just brimming over with bullfrogs 
and mud-turkles and skeeters. My suzzy me!’’ 
She rubbed her chubby wrists reminiscently. 
‘*How them skeeters did enj’y theirselves Feet 
Shampeter nights, when me and Boldwood 
and the Hitchinses and the Millinses and the 
Jack Buckinses clim Quinton Hill and mean- 
dered about on the three campuses all set round 
with tall ellums and the walls covered thick 
with that shiny-leaved thanatopsis. No, no, 
Samanthy,’’ she wagged her head judicially, 
‘guess you’ll have to cunjure up a better 
*scuse than that.’’ 

But as little Mrs. Wells had apparently no 
other excuse to offer, Mrs. Dodd went on: 

‘*T’ve been in to see Miss Timpkins, and she 
fetched out that invite, and we studied it from 
all p’ints of the compass—upside down, down- 
side up, back eend to, ampersand. But when 
we got through, ’twas just the same: 

Miss Maria Timpkins, 
Corner The Avenue and The Boulevard. 
Only that and nothing more. With inside 
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f writ’ across the admission ticket, 
i Vy ‘Compliments of Slater Jones.’ 
Hf / That’s the boy that tended the fur- 


said—I cale’late she wouldn’t had it 
happen for an entire bucketful of Tom 
Benton’s mint-drops—p’r’aps she’d better stay 
to home, sort of rebuke him by her absence, as it 
were. But I said, ‘For pity’s sake, no! We ain’t 
a-cutting off our nose to spite our face. And we 
was depending on her to report all the carryings- 
on.’ She was most ready when I left, had on 
her sky-blue muslin frock, with the lace frills, 
patent-leather shoes, brandy-spandy new white 
kid gloves, and was just going to pin on her 
hat, that ‘Linger-longer-Lucy’ one, wreathed 
round the crown with forget-me-nots.’’? She 
added, as the rustle of stiffly starched petti- 
coats sounded in the corridor, ‘‘ Here she comes 
now.’’ 

Ten minutes afterward Miss Maria Timpkins, 
matron of the Home, having passed beneath 
the delighted inspection of her little world, 
was sauntering up the avenue, murmuring: 

‘It does seem frightfully 
peacocky for me to parade 
myself like that before the 
old ladies, but they like it, 
and I’m glad to do anything 
I can to make up for their 
disappointment at not going. 
After all,’’ she smiled good- 
humoredly, ‘‘as the big man 
said when his little wife beat 
him with the fly-flapper, ‘It 
amuses her and doesn’t hurt 
me. a9? 

‘**Looks fine, don’t she?’’ 
observed Mrs. Dodd, from 
above. Then, ‘‘I tell you 
what, Samanthy Wells, let’s 
us celebrate this festal day, 
too! Dress up in our best 
bibs and tuckers.’’ She rose 
ponderously. ‘“‘I’ll don my 
purple foulard. I hate pur- 
ple like sixty, but the rest 
of you say it’s real becoming, 
and when I’ve scraped to- 
gether a few sou-markees 
and coaxed my niece Lyddy 
from over to Holt to apply 
on a shrimp-pink front, I’ll 
take solid comfort in it my- 
self.’”” As she lifted the 
gown from its hook, she 
ordered amiably, ‘‘You get 
on your satin-striped nain- 
sook polonay and your steel- 
gray morehair skirt and kite 
out and roust up the others, 
and tell them, ‘Go you and 
do likewise,’ and to rig out 
old Mrs. Farwell in the 
darned bobbinet fisher- 
mantle she was presented with on her fourscore 
and twelfth birthday. Then we’ll all prome- 
nade out onto the top verandy, and watch folks 
travel by, and show off our good clothes. We 
ain’t had a chanst to afore in a dog’s age! 
Miss Timpkins, she’s so retiring.’’ 

Presently the inmates of the Home having 
assembled in the southwest front corner room, 
Mrs. Wells sallied forth to summon Betty, the 
maid, to open the upper veranda door. But as 
she reached the stair-head, there on the floor 
was a square white envelope. She picked it 
up, and scurrying back, declared: 

‘*Here’s Miss Timpkins’s invite! She must 
have lost it out of her redicule. It’s just as 
you said, Sereny,’’ scanning the address: 

Miss Maria Timpkins, 
Corner The Avenue and The Boulevard. 

‘*T wonder,’’ pensively, ‘‘did she forget her 
ticket? If she did, they won’t ’low her through 
the gate. Maybe I’d ought to inquire within, ”’ 
and at Mrs. Dodd’s nod of encouragement, the 
little woman thrust her fingers inside the en- 
velope and wriggled them to and fro. ‘It 
ain’t here,’? she remarked. ‘‘But—but —’’ 
hesitatingly, ‘‘I s’pose you seen both en- 
velopes, Sereny ?’’ 

‘*There wa’n’t only the one,’’ asserted Mrs. 
Dodd; but little Mrs. Wells was excitedly 
separating the edges of two envelopes, and now 
read from the inner one, ‘‘Miss Maria Timpkins 
and—and— Do you hear that, Sereny Dodd? 
Not Miss Maria Timpkins all by her lonesome, 
but Miss Maria Timpkins and ! ’’ 

‘*And what?’’ demanded Mrs. Dodd. 

‘‘And all—all!’’ continued Mrs. Wells, in 
rapturous accents. ‘‘ All! Do you hear that?’’ 

“If ’tain’t too much trouble, Samanthy 
Wells,’’? fumed Mrs. Dodd, ‘‘we ladies would 
like to know all what?’? 

**Tt’s all of us, Sereny!’’ exulted Mrs. Wells. 


a, / nace, you know. And Miss Timpkins 
? 
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‘*Miss Maria Timpkins and all the Ladies of 
the Torbolton Home!’’ 

Mrs. Dodd’s jaw dropped. She sat quite 
speechless, while Mrs. Wells lamented: 

*O me! Omy! Slater Jones’ll feel turrible 
bad! Just turrible!’’ 

The next instant Mrs. Dodd had rallied, and 
was affirming, ‘‘My Boldwood he always ad- 
vised, ‘Don’t you never cry over no spilled 
milk, Sereny, till you’re positive sure ’tis 
spilled.’ And ‘this,’’ sturdily, ‘‘ain’t. Only 
the milk-can’s tipped a mite sidewise and the 
leastest speck leaked out! ’Tain’t seven-thirty 
yet.’’ She surveyed her companions with sat- 
isfaction, and smoothing the silken folds of 
her gown, rejoiced, ‘‘And here be we ladies 
with our lamps al) trimmed and burning.’’ 

It was possibly a half-hour later that Miss 
Timpkins, pacing sedately along the broad 
mall that crosses the center campus of the col- 
lege grounds, was greeted by a stalwart young 
man, ‘‘How do you do, Miss Timpkins? Where 
are the old ladies? It is so warm and pleasant 
to-night and the Home so near that I had 
hoped pe 

As the matron gazed, for a second not recog- 
nizing this young fellow in evening clothes as 
the boy who tended the furnace, the boy in 
the dingy, patched jersey and the funny little 
cap with the round button on top like the 
Grand Panjandrum’s, he broke off, and with 
an abrupt ‘‘Excuse me!’’ strode by her. 

Turning, Miss Timpkins beheld just outside 
the Centennial Gates a plump old lady with 
curly white hair, a plump old lady in purple 
foulard—to speak plainly, Mrs. Serena Dodd! 
Behind her, huddled about old Mrs. Farwell, 
who, adorned with the **darned bobbinet fisher- 
mantle,’’ was sitting very upright in her 
wheeled chair, were little Mrs. Samantha 
Wells, Mrs. Demeter Ford, Miss Sally Sloane 
and bashful Mrs. Prendergast, all with con- 
fident eyes fixed upon their leader, as she 
exhorted the grim policeman and waved a square 
white envelope before his stern countenance. 

‘*Tt’s all right, officer!’? shouted Slater 
Jones. ‘Let ’em in!’’ 

Another moment, and Mrs. Dodd, advancing 
toward the astonished matron, was proclaiming 
loudly : 

‘*We discovered our invite, ma’am! ’Twas 
on this inside envelope, you ’n’ me never 
noted. So we’ve stepped right along to the 
Feet Shampeter. Nora and Betty each had a 
man-body in the kitchen, and they brung old 
Mrs. Farwell clean down to the concrete, and 
they’re awful accommodating. They’re a-going 
to visit with Nora and Betty till we get back, 
and then lug her up again. My suzzy me! 
But ain’t this ge-lorious! My Boldwood 
wouldn’t never known it.’’ 

Blissfully she regarded the Chinese lanterns 
festooned in glowing lines from tree to tree, 
the platforms built for this day only, decorated 
with green boughs and gorgeous bunting, the 
brilliant banners marking every window, the 
scintillating electric lights spelling out mystic 
words above certain doors, and the throngs of 
pretty maidens and gallant knights. 

Then, as if by magic, several young fellows 
had joined Slater Jones, and Miss Timpkins’s 
wards, each escorted by a cheerful youth,— 
two pushing old Mrs. Farwell’s chair,—were 
trudging off to the merry strains of ‘‘rag-time, ’’ 
while Slater Jones, Mrs. Dodd clinging fast to 
his arm, was reassuring the matron: 

‘*We’ll have ’em back here safe and sound 
before ten. ’” 

The clock in the college belfry was ringing 
out that hour when a weary but happy little 
procession was traversing the eastern slope of 
Quinton Hill, with Mrs. Dodd chuckling: 

“I’ve had the elegantest time I ever had in 
all my life! Set right up on one of them 
piazzys overlooking the front campus afore that 
‘Hi! Hi! There!’ fraternity that Slater Jones 
belongs to, and et pink strawb’ry ice-cream 
and cunning little pink frosted hearts and 
di’monds his ma sent down all the long road 
from Possytwixet. ’Tain’t no use a-talking, 
I ain’t tasted nothing like ’em since I made 
’em myself; Boldwood he wouldn’t never have 
any but the best. She baked ’em special for 
us ladies, and,’’ patting the black silk pocket 
that swung at her side, ‘‘I’ve got one apiece 
for all of your breakfasts to-morrow, not to 
mention a box of them checkerberry wafers to 
treat Betty and Nora and the men-bodies this 
very night.’’ 

‘*As for me,’’ avowed Miss Sally Sloane, ‘‘I 
can testify there wa’n’t any stint to anything. 
*Tennyrate, at the spreads my young man 
took me into. I sampled,’’ complacently, 
‘chocolate éclairs, angel’s food, Oriental kisses 
and macaroons, pineapple and orange sherbet, 
vanilla ice-cream with crushed ros’b’ries 
poured over it, lemonade with candied cher- 
ries, and two good cups of hot coffee with 
oodlins of yellow cream and three lumps of 
sugar in each. ’*T was lucky for Mrs. Prender- 
gast I met her, for all she was doing was say- 
ing, ‘No, thank you!’ to every mortal thing. 
But I soon straightened that out, and she 
finally done most as well’s I did. Didn’t you, 
Mrs. Prendergast??? 

And as an inarticulate response followed 
from the bashful Mrs. Prendergast, Miss Sloane 
proceeded briskly : 

‘*What’d you have, Mrs. Ford?’’ 

**T couldn’t say just what,’’ answered Mrs. 
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Ford, ‘‘though ’twas all splendid. You see, 
my escort set me out a chair by the brass band, 
and the leader—he blew the organ when I 
sang down to the Old First—recollected me, 
and hopped down and shook hands, and said 
he’d play anything I’d choose. That’s how 
we got ‘The Gipsy’s Warning’ and ‘Hark! 
Hark! the lark!’ and ‘ ’Tis but a little faded 
flower,’ and somehow, ’’ apologetically, ‘*when 
there’s music in the air I don’t seem to realize 
what I eat or what I drink, or whatsoever I 
do!’ 

‘*My beau,’ giggled little Mrs. Wells, 
‘‘piloted me up to the Jimmy Nation place, 
where they was dancing, floating around like 
they was puff-balls on a southerly gale. I 
never danced none myself, and never got so 
near folks dancing only oncet afore. That 
was when Absalom and me went to the Sons 
of Isaac’s picnic, and they’d laid a nice plank 
floor for them and their ladies to dance on, 
and I stole up to peek at ’em when Absalom 
he catched me and gripped me by the shoulder 
and marched me away, gentle but turrible 
firm. And I never saw the finish. ’*Twas the 
Court Quadriddle they was dancing to-night. It 
looked turrible easy,’’—she hoppity-skipped 
joyously, —‘‘and I’m most sure I could get the 
knack in no time. ’’ 

“*T never danced any, either,’’ piped up old 
Mrs. Farwell, who was being trundled com- 
fortably along by Miss Timpkins. ‘‘It had 
kind of @®me by in my day, but my ma was a 
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great dancer; went to a frolic oncet when she | had brought uppermost the nether-nature brute | Mike’s men were waiting for them upon it. 


was sixteen and coming down with the measles! 
Danced till daylight did appear, and when she 
got home you couldn’t put a pin-point down 
on her! And she’d given ’em to thirty-nine 
people ! 

‘She was so discouraged she never tried it 
again till after she was married, and then they 
mixed me up with another baby, and pa and 
she never found it out till they reached home, 
and had to ride back ten miles to exchange us. 
For though ’twas a dretful nice little baby she 
had,’’ Mrs. Farwell assured her listeners be- 
nignantly, ‘‘ ’*twa’n’t me! But whilst pa and 
ma was galloping along the lower road, the 
other couple had started for our house by the 
upper one, so they missed each other. Then 
they all put back hotfoot, pa and ma along the 
upper road and tother ones on the lower road. 
Dear! dear! dear!’?? Mrs. Farwell yawned. 
‘*How tired I am!’’ 

‘Almost there!’’ cheered Miss Timpkins; 
and sure enough, there was the Home looming 
up through the darkness, with Betty and Nora 
and the two ‘‘men-bodies’’ waiting to assist the 
wanderers to their rooms; and presently Mrs. 
Dodd was exclaiming: 

‘“My suzzy me, but this bed does feel good! 
And so long’s we’ve been and gone and got 
back from that Feet Shampeter, Sereny Dodd 
—though she ain’t denying Miss Timpkins was 
parlous unnoticing—ain’t holding any grudge 
against anything nor anybody. ’’ 
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CROSS the narrows which separated the 
eastern main shore from the islands 
‘‘Ninny’”’ was swimming like some great 

hunted sea-otter, and not a hundred yards be- 
hind came both those spruce-camp boats. They 
were coming at a pace, too, the fury of which 
was plainly inspired by something more than 
the mere sight of Ninny. 

Still some ten yards ahead, the swimmer 
made the nearest island. Plunging through 
the underwood that covered it, he passed the 
little strait dividing it from the next before 
the first chaloupe could go about and make 
the détour. By the time the pursuers had 
reached the northern end of the second 
island, all sight of him was lost to them 
completely. 

They could hear him, though. As the 
oarsmen now ‘‘caught crabs,’’ now picked 
up clogging trailers of weeds, and now 
fouled the bank, one could see that they 
had that in their hearts which would have 
taken them after Ninny to Lake Superior, 
if necessary. As he disappeared in the 
center of the labyrinth, he gave them one 
flying glimpse, and the roar of objurgation 
with which they followed him might well 
have blasted his every bone and sinew as 
heswam. But what closed upon the heart 
of ‘‘Bud’’ was that Ninny was taking the 
gang straight to that cove-like channel 
from which opened the entrance to Port 
Arthur! 

Yet again he had now a good two min- 
utes’ lead; and he had flipped himself up 
on the jam, dived again on the other side, 
and was out of sight round the crooking 
harbor mouth before the first chaloupe was 
entering the once more quiet water. 

Bud could breathe almost freely again. 
The chaloupe, with Irish Mike command- 
ing, and ‘‘Cash-down’’ at the steering- 
sweep, had already passed the bottle-neck, 
when suddenly Cash-down raised a whoop 
of ferocious enlightenment. He stopped 
the heavy craft with a wrenching jerk that all 
but snapped his oar, jumped to the logs, picked 
up something, and held it high before the eyes 
of the gang. 

Bud could not make it out, but he was to 
hear what it was before the hour had passed. 
Those gestures of defiance in Ninny’s martial 
dance of the night before, which had been 
directed at Loggers’ Inlet, had been no mere 
empty threats. He had stolen down to the 
quarters of the gang. Unhappy chance had 
shown him where they had cached their sur- 
plus store of liquor—for Irish Mike knew his 
men too well to let them lay hands on all of it 
at once. 

To Ninny those sealed and gilt-topped bottles 
were a part of the enemy—and with one 
large round stone he had destroyed them all. 
He had been surprised just when he had 
finished with the last of them, and added its 
*‘sealp,’? or head, if you prefer, ‘to the double 
handful already in his pocket. 

It was one of those ragged bottle-tops that 
Cash-down had picked up on the jam. And 
in the camp Ninny, having exhibited the rest 
of them with a limitless triumph to three stupe- 
fied Argonauts, had now resumed his dance of 
victory about the fire. 

“Go on round!’ roared Irish Mike to the 
second chaloupe, which was under the charge 
of ‘ ‘Jombateest. ”? **Go on around an’ kape him 
from gittin’ out the other side! For it’s in 








there his hole is, somewheres! An’, man, 
hadn’t I an idea of it all along?’’ 

The second chaloupe kept on past harbor 
mouth and ‘‘secret passage’’ and ‘‘sally-port.’’ 
The next few strokes showed her crew that 
they had to do, not with two islands, but with 
one. In addition to that, a hasty search of the 
island to the north, and a glance from its 
craggy top, told them that Ninny had not 
gone on up the lake. 

‘*He bane in here!’’ shouted ‘‘ Long Yon,’’ 
pointing to the rocks about the Great Bear. 
And back they drove again to the first chaloupe. 

For the last five minutes her crew had been 
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|of fury in them. And that was now the case. 
| As for Irish Mike, he was a man meant for 
better things. When he came down to Wante- 
| bec he was pointed out as one of the characters 
}of the bush. He had won his leadership 
| partly by hard fighting, partly by good humor, 
and partly by an endless 


They caught the pike-poles as fast as they 
could be flung to them, and got to work. And 
with the first real levering weight, the logs 

seemed to go of themselves. 
They saw the first chaloupe bump among 
the rocks of the shore as they heard Ninny pull 
himself over the barricade 





| capacity for work—for work 
| and for devising mischief. 
In his broadly liberal idea 
of what constituted a good 
| joke, ‘‘the bhoys had only 
| been havin’ their own little 
|fun wid Ninny,’’ and he 
| tetended that they ‘‘shud 
niver work him any actial 
|harm.’? When he consid- 
ered the liquor they had 
had, he felt that he was 
controlling them in a man- 
ner worthy of all praise. 
But now that that liquor 
| had been taken away—and 





behind them. He seemed to 
have a fagot-like bundle in 
his arms. It rattled with 
his fear. 

The second chaloupe 
thrust itself in alongside the 
first. But until the first was 
empty, the way to land was 
blocked. Jombateest kicked 
his execrated oar away from 
him. Bending down, he 
came up with a murderous- 
looking blacksnake whip. 

At the sight of it,—and 
it came from the memory of 
something that no one had 








Ninny himself the offender ! 
That any one whatever 
could control the gang, the 
big Irishman might very 
well have doubted. 

It was an open question, too, whether Ninny 
| had any right to break those bottles. But it 
was a question which the four had little heart 
| to argue. Every few minutes a shout from 
| the patrolling chaloupe came in to them. Not 
| until then did they really remember that they 
| were only boys. It was no matter now of 
| frightening off a crew of young Indians with 
| flash-lights and red fire. What would they not 
have given for the twenty-footer ! 

Yet to their credit be it said that their first 
thought was still for the worker of the mis- 
chief. They tried to get him to run for it; 
and when all their urgings failed, Jack said, 
‘*We might as well make up our minds to it. 
He thinks now that he’s safe with us if the 
whole North Woods were after him. We’d 
better get him up into the keep. ’’ 

The ‘‘keep,’’ that little rock-head barbican 
| which overlooked camp and beach together, 
has been roughly described already. In front 
it rose, broken by a single sill or ledge, per- 
haps a dozen feet above the jumbled rocks 
about its foot. Its top was nestlike and natu- 
rally ramparted, although open and falling 
away behind. This open rear the four had 
covered by their barricade, a low wall of stone 
and stumps. Moreover, the keep was a part 
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NINNY WAS SWIMMING LIKE SOME GREAT HUNTED SEA-OTTER. 


madly attempting to start the key-log of the 
jam. But it held firm; and it was out of the 
question to portage their heavy flat-bottom. A 
little more, however, and some of them would 
have broken through the root ends into the 
harbor, and followed Ninny as he fled. 

‘*And little forrader it’d git ye!’’ wheezed 
their leader. ‘‘No, me bhoys, wan boat av us 
goes back for the pike-poles. Wid thim in our 
hands, we’ll make our way through quick 
enough. An’ the other boat stays here an’ 
does pathrol duty. Come on now, Bateesto, 
an’ I’ll draw stocks wid ye for which it is!’’ 

The lot of going back fell to the French- 
man. 

**Quick’s the word now!’’ exhorted Mike. 
‘*For the night’s fallin’ fast an’ the dark’ll be 
on us before we’ve fair got goin’. My-oh-my, 
but the cunnin’ place they’ve chose !’’ 

In the half-light he shoved off after Jom- 
bateest, and started his craft in her first 
patrolling circuit of the island. 

A lookout could help the four but little now. 
Bud might come down, and with a leaden 
heart join his fellows on the ground. 

Cash-down and Jombateest would have been 
bad citizens anywhere. The rank and file of 
the gang were ‘‘ rough-comers ’’ — ‘‘ mixed 
pickles.’’ Despite their treatment of Ninny, 
they were not essentially cruel. But they could 
be frightfully cruel—in the first place when 
besotted by drink, in the next when something 


of a kind of island of rock, separated from the 
mainland of Port Arthur by that wide, irreg- 
ular fissure which ‘‘Booky’’ had named the 
**moat.’? You could get into the moat from 
the clump of cedars just behind the tent. But 
so thickly, both above and below, was its 
granite channel filled and overhung and hidden 
by berry-hazel bushes and young evergreens 
that, even where it was a good twenty feet in 
width, you would probably have found it from 
below only by chance, and from above only by 
stumbling into it. 

Half-feeling their way, they climbed the ridge 
leading to the center of the island, and got Ninny 
across the moat by the three small logs which 
formed their drawbridge. Then they pulled the 
drawbridge after them and got over their barri- 
cade. What need to say, though, that those 
spruce-gangers, once they had learned the way, 
—and the keep could be scaled from its very 
front, —would get into it almost as easily as they 
had done themselves? For a moment they had 
thought of taking up the twenty-two with 
them. But the sprucemen had a gun of their 
own, —Jombateest might bring it back with 
him,—and one bad move might lead to worse. 

The second chaloupe had made the return 
trip with a jack-light in her bow. She had 
come through the labyrinth as if in daylight. 
And the glare from the flaming pine fat came 
up to the keep with the yell from her oarsmen 








as they swung in and made the jam. Irish 
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tebec, — there broke. from 
Ninny one long, desperate 
cry, a ery to stop the heart. 
Jombateest balanced himself 
on the edge of the first chaloupe, to make the 
jump to shore. ‘‘V’la!’’ he cried. ‘‘Dat’s 
de one! Breeng ’im down, mes garcons, 
breeng ’im down!’’ 

Ninny’s ery had been almost that of an ani- 
mal. But what animal, however timid, how- 
ever naturally harmless, will not fight when 
brought to bay? There was a sudden snapping 
whang-g—a z-2z! as of a great bee. And 
something seemed to burn by Booky’s cheek! 
It was an arrow from Ninny’s bow! The 
blunt, ashen shaft caught the fat Jombateest 
upon his puffy, unshaven jaw; and catching 
him so, as he still balanced between boat and 
shore, pitched him into four feet of water. 

There was one general yell. ‘‘ Yi! ’’ ‘‘ Petit 
bleu!’’ ‘*Nom d'une pipe!’ 

‘*An’ right it sarved him!’’ roared Irish 
Mike. ‘‘I tould ye plain there’d be no more 
of that blacksnake work! I can see plain we’re 
goin’ to have some fun fer our money !’’ 

Gulping and spitting water, Jombateest 
clambered to shore; his whip remained some- 
where at the bottom. With a circling sweep, 
the gang took possession of the empty camp. 
In the keep Ninny was tremulously thrusting 
and pushing their own bows into the hands of 
those four ‘‘Argue-nots.’’ For their bows and 

arrows it had been that had made the bulk 
of that fagot-like bundle he had brought 
with him from the tent. It was his answer 
to the question of what they were to do. 

The idea was wild, fantastic, absurd— 
one that could have come only from Ninny 
himself. Yet what help would they be to 
him if they could only use their hands—or 
stand up there and threaten? Jack began 
to shove arrows up under his sweater 
without arguing the thing further. 

‘‘Oh, I know it’s crazy,’’ he said, **but 
anyway, it’s something !’’ 

‘*All right,’’ said Bud. ‘‘Me, too! Chuck 
mea bunch. We’ll keep the bulk of them 
here where it’s flat. ’’ 

‘If they’re going to get him—if they’re 
going to get him, then they’re going to 
fight for it!’’ ‘*Tools’’ and Booky were 
hysterically clasping hands in the darkness. 

In another half-minute, kneeling behind 
that natural rampart of the keep, as if it 
had been a medieval fortress in very truth, 
and manned by the archers of the guard, 
there was not one bowman alone, but five! 

Jack stood up and let himself be seen. 
‘*We give you notice to keep out and let 
him alone. ’’ 

‘*What?’’ ejaculated Irish Mike. ‘‘So 
ye’re all in the same nest, too! Sonnies, I 
know ye’re game young birds, an’ raison- 

able. When ye hear the mortal wrong he’s 
done to us —’’ 

‘*Yes,’’ said Jack, ‘‘and if it’ll be any use, 
we’re willing to turn in all the money we’ve 
got along with us to pay for it. But you know 
it was what you did to him down there with 
your water-cure that made him think of it!’’ 

One of the gang had just happened upon 
Ninny’s garland of bottle-heads. He held it 
up witha howl. ‘*Boys,’’ he said, ‘‘can youse 
stand for that?’’ 

‘*Sacre Bleu! Tabernac! Larry Gilligan! 
We’ll make him eat them!’’ They charged 
across the firelit stretch between the camp and 
the keep, and made for the point in the rugged 
scarp which showed itself to be scalable. It 
was scalable, as long as you could take your 
time, and were not troubled too much while you 
were doing the scaling. 

With a long, wild screech replying to that 
oncoming yell, Ninny began to shoot. He 
drew to the full stretch of thong and hickory. 
Long Yon got it, and Cash-down, and a little 
fellow called Montreal Jack. 

But the others—if Ninny ‘‘marked’’ two or 
three of them, he could not mark them all. 
And, heads down, arms up as shields, and 
shouting battle, murder and sudden death, 
they came on ina rush. It was then, indeed, 
that they learned for the first time that they 
had those five bows to reckon with. 

TO BE CONTINUED. 


N—Sandy Beach, O— 
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THE STATUE OF GENERAL WOLFE AT WESTERHAM. 


FACT AND COMMENT. 
Yap possibilities of the rich soil of Kansas 
were eloquently indicated at a recent wed- 
ding in that state. The groom was seven feet 
four inches tall, and the bride six feet five 
inches. 


AT the wedding of two well-known scions of 
English aristocracy in London the mounted 
police were called in to keep the mob in order. 
So Americans have no monopoly of vulgar 
curiosity and snobbishness. 
= Budapest police are enforcing the anti- 
long-hatpin ordinance in that city, not by 
arrests or fines, but by confiscation of offending 
pins. A woman who has had to walk home 
holding her hat on with both hands respects 
the ordinance forever after—and so do her 
friends. 


T takes all sorts of men to govern an empire. 

The Kaiser has lately appointed a master 
plumber to life membership in the Prussian 
House of Lords, to cit among the dukes, 
princes, admirals, ba..«<ers and other great 
personages, and assist in making the laws of 
the kingdom. P= 


“ISN’T it rather a pity that so many of us do 

not realize the duty of being beautiful ?’’ 
wails the editor of a paper published by the 
students of a girls’ college. It is fortunate 
for the rest of the world that so many girls do 
realize it, and make the most of all the attrac- 
tions with which generous nature has endowed 
them. 


HE Crow Indians have engaged contractors 

to build them an electric-light plant. They 
own their farms, have fine horses and wagons 
and the most modern farm machinery, send 
their children to school, and are now going 
to light their houses with tungsten lamps. 
Rather an interesting comparison with Cooper’s 
heroes. 


JUNT Apponyi, the Hungarian statesman, 

thinks he will send his son to an American 
college, because he is sure it will make a man 
of him. ‘That is what American colleges are 
for,—the making not of scholars merely, but 
of men,—and it is pleasant to see that this 
observant foreigner thinks they are fulfilling 
their mission. 


bd is a tardy recognition, but at last England 

has erected a heroic statue of General Wolfe, 
the brave and brilliant soldier who won Canada 
for the British Empire in 1759. The statue 
stands in the Kentish village of Westerham, 
where Wolfe was born, in front of the old 
ehurch where he was baptized, only thirty- 
two years before he died, in the hour of his 
great triumph on the Plains of Abraham. 


ONEY, materials, machinery, markets and 
men are the great elements in the business 
world, according to the president of a leading 
manufacturing concern in Illinois. In a recent 
address he impressed it upon his hearers that 
the fifth element offers by far the greatest 
problem. Men in the mass are easy and cheap 
to get, but the supply of high-priced men— 
men of training, capacity, character, integrity, 
industry and ambition—is always far short of 
the demand. pe 
VERY Sunday-school pupil will rejoice if 
the other Christian churches will accept the 
suggestion which has been made in the Church 
of England for shortening the ten command- 
ments. It is proposed to cut out the explana- 
tory matter in the second, fourth and tenth 


commandments, so that, for example, the tenth | 
(jamerca; has its ‘‘insurgents’’ as well as 


commandment shall read simply, ** Thou shalt 
not covet.’? This short form is said by Biblical 
crities to be the original way in which Moses 
got the command from heaven. 

HE large number of persons killed or 

wounded by hunters every year makes it 
important that some plan be devised to enforce 
greater care. During the recent hunting season 
one hundred and thirteen persons were killed, 
and more than eighty wounded. Some states 
have tried to lessen the danger by making 
it legal to hunt deer with shotguns only, but 
this has resulted in large numbers of deer 
being wounded and not taken, and in no great 
reduction in the accidents to hunters. The 





most feasible plan that has been proposed is 
the prohibition of the shooting of all deer 
except those having horns. Such a law, 
backed by suitable fines, would compel a hunter 
to look before he shoots, and would also insure 
an increase of the game. 


(ane the Euphrates, as on the Nile, Eng- 
lish engineers and capitalists are now busy 
with gigantic irrigation schemes. If present 
plans are carried out, Mesopotamia will become, 
as of old, one of the most fertile spots in the 
world. Much of the mischief was caused by the 
ancients themselves, who diverted the Euphra- 
tes from its own bed into a canal. The canal 
was not large enough for the volume of water 
in flood time, and consequently millions of 
acres have become largely marsh and swamp. 
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A RUSTLING WIND. 


All around I heard you pass, 
Like ladies’ skirts across the grass. 
Robert Louis Stevenson. 
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“RECALLING”? BAD OFFICERS. 
EATTLE has recently discharged its mayor 
S and elected a new one. The change was 
brought about by the use of the ‘‘recall’’ 
provision of the city charter. 

The recall is a new election, held at any 
time, on the demand of a certain percentage of 
the voters, to decide whether an officer still 
has the confidence of the people. An opposi- 
tion candidate is nominated, to take office in 
ease the incumbent has lost the confidence of 
those who elected him. 

Los Angeles, in 1903, was the first city to 
put a recall provision in its charter. It was at 
once used to get rid of a mayor who resigned 
rather than face the charges against him. 
Several other cities have followed the example 
of Los Angeles; and the new Arizona constitu- 
tion extends the recall to all state officers, 
including judges. 

Until this new device was invented, elected 
officers could be removed only on charges and 
after a trial. In the case of national officers, 
the Senate sits as the court to try impeachment 
charges, and two-thirds of the Senators voting 
must agree to the guilt of the accused officer 
before he may be removed. There is a similar 
provision in the constitutions of many of the 
states. 

The recall is in effect a trial by the whole 
electorate sitting as judge and jury. If it 
continues to justify itself, as it seems to have 
done in the two instances in which it has been 
used, there will be strong movements to put 
the provision in city charters, as well as in 
the constitutions of the states. 
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THE APPALACHIAN RESERVE. 

HE spirit of national unity and the move- 
ment for the conservation of natural 
resources alike won notable victories last 

month, when the Appalachian Mountain bill 
became a law. The passage of this measure, 
which has been widely agitated for a decade, 
is a recognition that the older section of the 
country, that along the Atlantic seaboard, is 
to have the same protection given to its re- 
sourees which has been extended on a large 
scale to the newer regions of the great West. 

No national reserves are singled out and 
bounded in the new law, but under its provi- 
sions the government will invest two. million 
dollars annually for the next five years in the 
purchase of forest areas in the Appalachian 
system, which extends from Georgia to northern 
New England. This will be for the preserva- 
tion of valuable timber lands, the protection of 
natural scenery and the checking of drought 
and freshet on rivers which are of importance 
for purposes of navigation or water power. 

In recent years the United States has created 
forest reserves in twenty states, all of which 
are west of the Mississippi, except Michigan and 
Florida. The reserves, which include nearly 
two hundred million acres, are a check upon 
the industrial prodigality of our times, and a 
sound investment for the benefit of generations 
to come. 

It is but common justice, as well as for the 
broadest interests of the country as a whole, 
that the New England, the Middle and the 
Southern States should share in the benefits 
of this wise policy. 
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GERMAN “INSURGENTS.” 


America; but they are confronted by a 
power and a tradition in comparison 
with which those of this country are trivial. 
The German insurgents in the Reichstag 
asked the imperial chancellor why he did not 
favor for Prussia the same liberal franchise 
rights as were proposed for Alsace-Lorraine. 
The Alsatians and Lorrainers are to enjoy 
what amounts to manhood suffrage. The re- 
strictions on the suffrage in Prussia are such 
as to keep the control of parliament from the 
radicals. 
The chancellor did not hesitate a moment 
in meeting the charge of inconsistency. He 
said that it is impossible to compare the part 











Prussia has to play in the empire with that of 
any other federal state. ‘‘If Prussia,’’ he 
continued, ‘‘equipped herself with a franchise 
which gave the masses control over parliament, 
if the Prussian ministry, the imperial chan- 
cellor and his representatives, were to change 
with every turnover at the elections, if the 
presiding power and the direction of the im- 
perial policy—for the direction of the. imperial 
policy goes with the use of Prussia’s votes in 
the federal council—were to be deflected accord- 
ing to the dictation of the Prussian parliament, 
why, gentlemen, that would be equivalent to 
the disorganization of the empire. ’’ 

In brief, the government of Prussia must be 
such that the Emperor and his chancellor can 
control it, and thus carry out a continuous 
and consistent imperial policy unchanged by 
gusts of popular passion. Of course the insur- 
gents jeered this statement, but the supporters 
of the government and the leading German 
newspapers commended it. 

The theory that manhood suffrage must be 
denied in order that a continuous policy, fixed 
by the Emperor, may be carried out, sounds 
strange in American ears, but Germany is 
evidently accustomed to it. The empire has 
prospered socially and commercially in spite of 
it. Yet there are signs of discontent, and the 
disfranchised Prussians not long ago protested, 
by rioting, against the continued denial of 
their right to vote. 
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THE UNATTAINABLE. 


Oh, the little more, and how much it is! 
And the little less, and what worlds away! 
Selected. 
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A WINTER HAT. 


OME sensible and ingenious woman last 

fall devised a little knitted cap with a 

turned-up edge that could be drawn down 
over the ears on a cold morning. 

The cap proved to be just the thing for 
motoring, skating, and other outdoor recrea- 
tions, and therefore was quickly adopted by 
women of means and leisure. It was then 
taken up by the girls who work for their living, 
—always quick to follow fashions set by the 
well-to-do,—and has become one of the. most 
popular of feminine head-coverings. 

The incident is worth a little thought. 
Thousands, probably hundreds of thousands, 
of hard-working girls in shops and factories 
and offices, have saved many of their dollars 
on a winter hat, and had something quite as 
good-looking and much more comfortable. 
By so much, therefore, the burden of life has 
been lifted from their frail and tired shoulders ; 
by so much they have been drawn back from 
the abyss to which their path always runs so 
dangerously near; and all this merely because 
the goddess Fashion, ordinarily more cruel 
than any heathen deity, for once had a kindly 
and sensible thought. 

The responsibility of establishing fashions 
that are attractive and yet inexpensive, or 
fashions that are extravagant, rests principally 
upon the women of means and leisure. It can 
never be shaken off. Discussions about pure 
milk and child labor, however useful, do not 
shift it. Giving liberally to the hospital gild 
and the fund for working girls’ clubs will not 
remove it. 

The question, ‘‘Am I my sister’s keeper ?’’ 
does not appear in the Scriptures, perhaps 
because when human insolence framed the 
query that has come down through the ages, 
and always answered itself, there were no 
sisters; but the question, ‘‘Am I not my 
sister’s keeper?’’ must present itself at some 
time to the heart of every high-minded woman 
who has the imagination and sympathy to see 
beyond the narrow circle of her own existence. 
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REFORM IN THE SUNDAY - SCHOOL. 

CCORDING to a recent editorial in the 

London Times, Sunday-school education 

in England has fallen into a bad way. 

The efforts of the English church have been 

directed chiefly to securing a continuance of 

religious instruction in the day-schools; in- 

difference, inefficiency and ineptitude in the 

Sunday-school are said to be the result of the 
neglect of its opportunities. 

The conditions in the United States are not 
precisely these, but the situation is quite as 
urgent. The mixed character of’ the popula- 
tion, and the impossibility of any religious 
instruction which would satisfy all its various 
elements, long ago banished all religious in- 
struction from the public schools. Even Bible- 
reading has become obsolete in many of them. 

Worse still, family worship has gone out of 
fashion. Family prayers are no longer the 
rule, but the exception. In how many homes 
are the children brought up on the catechism, 
or taught to read the Bible reverently and 
faithfully ? 

In this emergency there is an opportunity 
for the Sunday-school which it has not yet 
grasped. Indeed, there are those who believe 
that its instruction is no better than it was a 
generation ago, when it bore only a part of the 
burden of religious education. 

What it needs, in the opinion of the English 





critic, is a more systematic organization and 
method; some form of guidance or actual 
training for the teachers; engagement of paid 
professional teachers in place of certain volun- 
teers who, for all their excellent intentions, 
are incompetent; some sort of inspection and 
examination; public recognition of a pupil’s 
proficiency or a teacher’s efficiency. 

Some of these reforms have already been 
attempted here and there in this country. 
Concerning the wisdom of others, there will 
be difference of opinion. But the first thing 
is surely for the churches to take the Sunday- 
school more seriously; and to determine that 
it shall supply, to the extent of its power, the 
lack of systematic religious instruction from 
which the rising generation suffers. 
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THE SERVANT QUESTION. 


RS. Pierpont, for the first time in her life, 
stood upon the threshold of a domestic crisis. 
Maggie Byrne was going to leave, Maggie, whom 
she had as much inherited from her mother as 
the family silver or the Lowestoft tea-set. Now, 
having grown old in service, Maggie was going 
West to join a more prosperous brother. 

Mrs. Pierpont had never but once entered an 
agency, and that once was with a friend. The 
memory of it even now made her shudder. 

No, she certainly never would brave an intelli- 
gence-office again. In despair she opened an 
evening paper and turned to the advertising page. 
Now it sometimes does happen that eager desire 
chimes in with chance. Else why should Mrs. 
Pierpont’s unpractised eye have fallen on the neat, 
modest adverti t of a young girl fresh from 
Scotland? Moreover, the same fortune must have 
managed the whole affair, for within a week Mysie 
Murray was stretching her shoulders to the burden 
of the Pierponts’ household affairs. 

There was no doubt of it; she was a diamond, 
only a little rough, needing but a year or so of 
domestic smoothing to become quite perfect. 
She scrubbed and scoured with such an Old World 
willingness that Mrs. Pierpont began to dream of 
leaving Mysie to her descendants just as she had 
inherited Maggie Byrne as an ancestral legacy. 

Why Mrs. Bates should have come, the serpent 
to spoil this paradise, only Mrs. Bates knew. She 
was one of those persons who never shrink from 
the disagreeable duty of telling other people their 
faults. 

“You know, my dear, I don’t believe in spoiling 
servants; I never did and never shall. Of course 
when you had Maggie that was different. An old 
family servant, you know, expects really outra- 
geous privileges. But when I see you beginning 
the same thing with your new maid — My Mary 
tells me that you allow Mysie to read the books 
from your own library, and last week you let her 
have her friends in for a candy-pull. And you 
never reprove her for singing in the kitchen! 
Why, she’ll be growing so high and mighty there’ll 
be no keeping her.” 

“But Mysie is so willing! I like to make her 
happy,” murmured Mrs. Pierpont, apologetically. 
“If I had your faculty for training maids —’ 

“T shall have to use it soon again!” sighed Mrs. 
Bates, wearily, as she rose to go. “That ungrate- 
ful Mary is going to leave next week; going toa 
factory, I believe. ‘You ought to be too thankful 
for the good home you’ve got,’ I told her. She 
was spoiled! spoiled! You look out, my dear.” 

After the happy door had closed on Mrs. Bates, 
Mrs. Pierpont turned to go up-stairs. From the 
kitchen came a crooning about the “bonnie, bonnie 
banks of Loch Lomond.” Sad as it was, she knew 
Mysie was happy; happy and getting supper! She 
thought of Mrs. Bates and her empty kitchen. 
Then she laughed. 

““My way may be bad,” she said, “but it pays.” 
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THE ONE DRAWBACK. 


ISS Cynthia Manville is not prejudiced against 
automobiles; neither is she envious of those 
among her friends who own them, but on one par- 
ticular afternoon she had listened for two full 
hours to the self-absorbed prattle of the buttertiy 
lady, and it seemed to her that the conversation 
needed a jog. 

“How could we exist without automobiles!” the 
butterfly lady had just said. 

“They are a convenience,” Miss Cynthia ad- 
mitted in her most practical tone, “though of 
course one must own that they’re a luxury which 
takes from the convenience of the poorer classes, 
while it adds to that of the richer.” 

“I don’t see what it takes from the poorer,” was 
the surprised response, as the butterfly lady lifted 
a pair of jeweled hands to smooth and pat her 
elaborate coiffure. “It’s not their money we buy 
motor-cars with.” 

“I was thinking of the extra care needed to 
keep little children out of the road, and the in- 
creased difficulty in crossing crowded streets.” 

“Crowded streets! My dear, you don’t know a 
thing about that till you try to manage a car! 
It’s enough to turn your hair gray, trying to keep 
from running over people.” 

“Yes; that’s another count against them. 
They’re a luxury that’s dangerous to life.” 

“Well, for that matter, you’re in danger wher- 
ever you go—on railroads, steamboats, driving 
horses—anywhere.” 

“But | mean —” 

“Oh, yes, I know we do read of accidents in cars 
all the time, but—odd, isn’t it?—I never feel the 
least fear when I’m out in ours. I think it’s be- 
cause we have such a competent chauffeur.” 

Miss Cynthia looked patient. “I meant the 
danger of killing other people,” she stated, ex- 
plicitly, and to her satisfaction, the butterfly lady 
turned serious. 

“My dear, that’s the one real drawback to 
motoring! You’ll be driving along at top speed, 
and somebody—most likely a child—will run right 
in front of your machine, and first you know, there 
you are—up against a sult for damages!” 

“Oh!” said Miss Cynthia—and gave it up. 
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igher Railroad Rates forbidden.— 
H The Interstate Commerce Commission, 
by a unanimous decision, has declared against 
the proposed increase of freight rates in the 
Official Classification, which covers practically 
all the railroads east of the Missouri River 
and north of the Ohio, and in the territory 
of the Western Traffic Association, which 
covers all the roads in the middle West. The 
commission grounds its decision on the fact 
that, whereas operating expenses have un- 
doubtedly largely increased, operating revenues 
have shown an even greater increase, and that 
both the dividend rate and the gross amount 
of dividends have increased during the past 10 
years. The commission notifies the railroads 
that if they do not withdraw the proposed new 
tariffs, it will suspend them, and will order 
the maintenance of the present rates for two 
years. ° 


N° Treaty with Japan.—The Presi- 
dent sent to the Senate, February 2ist, a 
new trade and navigation treaty with Japan, 
and three days later the treaty was ratified. 
The treaty supersedes that of 1894, and will 
remain in force indefinitely, but it may be 
terminated by either party, after six months’ 
notice. One clause of the treaty asserts the 
right of citizens of either country to enter, 
travel or reside in the territory of the other, 
and omits the declaration that this stipulation 
does not ‘‘in any way affect the laws, ordinances 
and regulations with regard to trade, the immi- 
gration of laborers, police and public security 
which are in force or which may hereafter 
be enacted in either of the two countries.’’ But 
the treaty is accompanied by a guarantee on 
the part of Japan that it will effectively main- 
tain the limitation and control which it has 
exercised for the past three years in regulation 
of the immigration of laborers to the United 
States. This treaty is one of a group which 
Japan is negotiating with different countries, 
as a preliminary to certain trade and fiscal 
changes; and the prompt action of the United 
States has created a very agreeable impression 
in Japan. ~ 


ag ereger Popular Election of Sena- 
tors.—The Senate has had under consid- 
eration a proposed constitutional amendment 
providing for the election of Senators by popu- 
lar vote. Differences arose over a clause in the 
proposed amendment by which the election 
of Senators would be under the control of the 
several states, with no right of supervision by 
the general government. February 24th, by a 
vote of 50 to 37, the Senate struck out the 
clause; and on the 28th, by a vote of 54 in favor 
to 33 opposed, it rejected the resolution as 
amended. A two-thirds vote was required to 
pass it. ® 


esignation of the French Cabinet.— 

Premier Briand, who has been the head 
of the French cabinet since July, 1909, ten- 
dered the resignation of himself and his asso- 
ciates to President Fallitres February 27th. 
The ground of the resignation was the growing 
hostility manifested by certain elements of the 
Republican coalition, and the fact that three 
days previous the government escaped censure 
under an- accusation of overleniency in the 
enforcement of anti-clerical legislation by the 
narrow majority of 16 votes. 

& 

eenety with Canada.—The McCall 

bill to carry out the provisions of the reci- 
procity agreement with Canada, which passed 
the House February 14th, was reported to the 
Senate February 24th by the committee on 
finance, but ‘‘without recommendation. ’? 

& 


Fifecation in Russia.—The Russian Duma 
has given its sanction to the government’s 
financial proposals for obligatory elementary 
education, which involve an annual expendi- 
ture of $5,000,000 for 10 years. This marks 
the introduction of a new and very significant 
educational policy. 


Reo Deaths.—Amos Lawrence Allen, 

Republican Representative in Congress 
from the 1st Maine district since 1899, died 
February 20th, in his 74th year. —— Gen. 
Jean Jules Brun, minister of war in the 
cabinet of Premier Briand of France, died 
suddenly February 23d, aged 62 years. —-Sam 
Walter Foss, lecturer and author of several 
volumes of humorous verse, died February 26th, 
aged 52 years. ——Friedrich Spielhagen, the 
distinguished German novelist, died February 
25th, aged 82 years, ——Henry Hartley Fowler, 


Viscount Wolverhampton, at one time British | 


Secretary of State for India, and later Lord 
President of the Council, died February 25th, 
aged nearly 81 years. —Brig. -Gen. Joseph 
Green Tilford, U. S. A., retired, who gained 
distinction in Indian wars and in the Civil 
War, died February 24th, aged 82 years. —— 
John Lee Carroll, Governor of Maryland from 
1876 to 1880, died February 27th, aged 80 years. 
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|gradually risen into plain view from the 

















he Source of Thorianite.— Prof. Wynd- 

ham Dunstan of the British Imperial Insti- 
tute says that the new mineral, thorianite, 
now largely used in the manufacture of the | 
mantles for incandescent gas-lamps, is at | 
present not known to occur elsewhere than in 
the island of Ceylon. Its discovery is due to 
the operations of the Ceylon Mineral Survey. 
It is exported to Europe and the United States. 
It is found in river-beds and alluvial deposits, 
and search is made for new localities contain- 
ing it. Hitherto Ceylon has produced few 
minerals of value except gem-stones, but it is 
now known to possess graphite, and mica of 
superior quality. ® 


pee. of Great Guns.— Among the) 
problems with which army and navy en- 
gineers have to deal nowadays is that of the 
drooping of the muzzles of excessively long 
guns under the stress of their own weight. 
Experiments have shown that wire - wound | 
guns of 12-inch caliber and 50-feet length | 
droop at the muzzle about four and a half | 
minutes of are, while built-up solid guns of | 
the same size droop about two and a half | 
minutes. Differences of temperature in the 
body of the gun also cause bendings, which 
may either increase the droop at the muzzle or 
counteract it, according as it is the upper or 
under part of the gun that has the higher 
temperature. In consequence of these distor- 
tions projectiles on leaving a gun have a wabbly | 
motion, continuing up to 500 yards, and prob- 
ably more. in 





ron Cement.—Recent experiments in Ger- 

many are regarded as proving that the sub- 
stitution of oxid of iron for aluminum in the | 
making of Portland cement produces a sub- | 
stance of superior resisting power against the | 
effects of sea-water and water containing salts | 
of a sulphuric acid base. The resistance of | 
ordinary Portland cement has been shown to 
vary with the quantity of aluminum contained 
in it; the smaller the quantity the greater the 
resistance to the disintegrating effects of sea- 
water and other deleterious agents. Some 
aluminum is contained in the cement made 
with iron oxid, but if not more than 1.5 per 
cent. is present no evil effect is noticeable. 


& 


ack to the Land.—In a recent address 

to the Royal Society, Lord Robson declared 
that men of science have unconsciously attacked 
the problem of overcrowding in cities by ren- 
dering it possible and profitable for factories to 
be established away from great towns. This 
results from improvements in the transmission 














of electric power whereby the factories may 
have the precise amount of power they want | 
sent down to them every morning by wire, at 

a trivial cost. The result will be, he thought, 

that ‘‘some day manufacturers will begin to go | 
back to the land, and we shall regard engine- 
building or soap-boiling as rural occupations. ’’ 


o 


| eon ge magma use of lifting-mag- 
nets for quickly handling both raw and 
finished iron and steel products is rapidly 
growing, and Mr. H..F. Stratton estimates 
that during 1910 $1,000,000 were saved in the 
iron and steel industry by the employment of 
such magnets. He suggests the possibility of 
their use in the salvage of magnetic iron ore, 
such as abounds in Canada, and points out 
that they would serve both for handling the 
ore and making a preliminary separation from 
the non-ferric rock. Mr. Stratton notes a 
curious fact concerning the effect of the mys- 
terious power of the magnet upon the imagina- 
tion of workmen. Seeing great loads lifted 
above their heads without any mechanism 
to retain the weight, they are much more 
careful to keep from under, although the failure 
of a magnet to hold its load is less frequent 
than the breaking of tackle in the older forms 
of conveyers. " 
wpe Scene-Shifting.—Although in 
the geological past vast changes of level 
occurred on the borders, and even in the center 
of continents, it is a debated question whether, 
at present, similar elevations and subsidences 
can be detected. Recently the frequently 
repeated statement that the coasts of Massa- 
chusetts and New Jersey are perceptibly sink- 
ing has been disputed, the apparent subsidence 
being ascribed to simple changes of shore line. 
But some curious records kept in Europe seem 
to indicate that actual fluctuations of the level 
of the land may occasionally be observed. In 
the valley of the Main a church tower hidden 
behind a mountain screen has, since 1861, 


chateau of Stroessendorf, and still farther in 
the same direction another church tower, 
which began to be visible from Stroessendorf 
80 years ago, is now clearly seen above the 
horizon, and is said to rise higher as time goes 
on. Similar records exist in Bohemia, in 
Switzerland, in Spain, and in the French Jura. 








Beauty Lines 


Are in every woman’s face. Those who have 
fewest should cultivate them, those who have 
most should retain them. Millions of women 
have found that 


Ideal for the 
Bath. 






All dealers, 


Bailey’s Rubber Complexion Brushes 


never failed to give the desired results in all 


cases. 
Bailey’s Rubber Complexion Brush, mailed, 50 cents. 
Bailey’s Petite Complexion Brush, mailed, 25 cents. 


The flat -ended 
teeth of Bailey’s 
Teething Ring ex- 
pand the gums, 
keeping them soft, 

. comforts and 
amuses the child, preventing convulsions 
and cholera infantum. Mailed 10 cents. 


Clean Hands 


Baby’s Teeth Cut Without Irritation 





For Every One 
By Using 





Always clean and ‘sanitary can be used by 
the whole family. Use with soap and water. 


PAT. APPLIED FOR 
BAILEY'S RUBBER 









TOOTH BRUSH. 





























Cleans the teeth perfectly and polishes the 
enamel without injury. Never irritates the 
gums. Can be used with any tooth wash or 
powder. Ideal for children’s use. No bris- 
tles tocome out. No. 1, 25 cents; No. 2, 
35 cents. Mailed on receipt of price. 
Joagevity is 

promoted by 
friction; decli- 
ning energy and 
decay follow de- 
creasing circu- 
lation. 


Bailey’s 
Rubber Bath 
. and 
} i Flesh Brush 


THE SHIN: |) 

a by its healthy, 
urgent action 
opens the pores 
and assists them 
in throwing off 
the waste which 
the blood sends 
to the surface. It quickens the circulation 
and renewed vigor courses through the body. 
The brush used dry will give a delightful 
**Massage”’ treatment. Size 3x 5 inches. 


Bailey’s 
Won't Slip 
Crutch Tip 


This tip won’t 
slip on any sur- 
face. Made in 
fivesizes, internal 
diameter. No. 
17, 4 in.; No. 
18, % in.; No. 
19, % in.; No. 
20, tin.; No. 21, 1% in. Mailed upon 
receipt of price, 30 cents per pair. 

100-page Catalogue of Everything in Rubber Goods, Free. 


Right Now 


You Should Wear 
Bailey's 
“Wont 
Slip” 
Rubber 
Heels 


The tread surface is positively non-slip- 
ping, and more durable than if solid. They 
have proved the most resilient, lightest 
and longest wearing rubber heels made. 
Brains were used in making them. They 
will save yours by wearingthem. 4// dealers. 
Applied, 50 cents per pair ; Mailed, 35 
cents. Send drawing of heel. 
Dealers Write for Prices. 


C. J. BAILEY & CO., Mfrs. 


22 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 
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Healthful vs. 
unhealthful 
heating 





Direct-from-the-fire kind of 
heating (as grates, stoves 
and hot-air furnaces) robs 
the air of its life-principle 
—oxygen—and fills its place 
with carbon-dioxide—a poi- 
son—dead, burned air, unfit 
to be taken into the lungs. No 
greenhouses or sanitariums are 
now so heated! Then there’s 
the annoyance, as well as the 
business loss, of being obliged to 
stay away from one’s work due 
to a drafty, ash-dust and coal- 
gas laden atmosphere in the 
home, irritating the sensitive 
membranes of nose and throat. 


WERICAN, [DEAL 


will avoid your taking chances 
with your health. IDEAL Boil- 
ers and AMERICAN Radiators 
should be put in every occupied 
building. They save their cost 
by cutting down the fuel bills. 
They do away with soot, dirt and hard 
work. They supply every room, nook 
and corner of the house in all kinds of 
weather with pure, warm air—and at 
just the temperature you want. IDEAL 
Boilers and AMERICAN Radiators are 
built on the unit or sectional plan, so 
they can quickly be set up in any size 
of building—new or old—town or coun- 
try—without disturbing occupants. 





You can learn more about old-fashioned 
heating a day after it is too late than 
your friends would think of telling you 
in a year before. Better investigate 
now this money-saving heating invest- 
ment—many thousands sold annually 
throughout America and Europe. Our 
complete (free) catalog tells a big story 
in heating wisdom. Write today. 





A No. 1-22-W IDEAL Boiler and 422 ft. of 38-in. 
AMERICAN Radiators, costing the owner $206, 
were used to heat this cottage. At these prices the 
peace can be bought of any reputable, competent 


itter. This did not include cost of labor, pipe, 
valves, freight, etc., which installation is extra and 
varies according to climatic and other conditions. 


Public Showrooms and Warehouses in 
all large cities of America and Europe. 


AWERIGAN RADIATOR (OMPANY 


CHICAGO 


Write to Dept. 30 
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OWN ’longside de spring- 
house 
Dere’s er big oak-tree, 
Wid er bench beneaf hit i 


Dat’s des’ made fo’ me. 
¢ When de summer’s comin’ 4 
An’ warm days begin 
You kin fin’ me restin’, ‘ 
Dere at Idle Inn. AY 


Watermillon coolin’ 
In de spring-house dere, 
Honey-bee a-buzzin’, 
Waitin’ fo’ his share. 


An’ I feels so peaceful 


? Makes me sorter grin 
When I thinks about hit— ; 
Dere at Idle Inn. 
| 
wll Ain’t got de ambition ; 
A 


Fo’ to move along, 
Ruther set an’ listen 
To de blackbird’s song. 
I des’ don’ do nothin’, 
Hit would be a sin 
Fo’ to ’sturb de quiet 
Dere at Idle Inn. 





Eats de watermillon, 
Mister Bee gits some, 
Makes me sorter drowsy 

Des’ to hyar him hum. Ny 
Set an’ watch de oak leaves :€ 
Movin’ in de win’ 
Till fo’ long I’m sleepin’ 
Dere at Idle Inn. 
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THREE BROTHERS. 
Fi: more than fifty years 









three brothers lived to- 
- gether in their old home, 
‘} cherishing its traditions, its 


ng furnishings, its garden and 
yy 


<a 
Sy old trees. 
; youngest son was small, and 


Their mother died when the 
the older boys, promising her to ‘‘keep him 
a good boy,’’ took up the care of the house- 
hold. Their father took them, one by one, 
at an early age, into his store, and taught 
them the principles of honest, gradual suc- 
cess. After the father died the oldest son 
married, and for many years the quartet lived 
a life of scarcely interrupted happiness, bound 
together by a tie singularly strong, and an 
understanding truly clairvoyant. The week 
before last Christmas the brothers took heavy 
colds. One died on Tuesday, one on Thurs- 
day, one on Saturday. 

The whole city was griefstricken at their 
deaths. Talk in homes and factories, shops, 
street-cars and railway-trains was all of the 
tragedy, and almost every speaker expressed a 
sense of personal loss: 

‘*T acted as their agent in renting a desirable 
warehouse, ’’ said one. ‘Several advantageous 
offers were refused by them because the busi- 
ness of those who wished to hire it would 
have injured older firms in the vicinity.’’ 

‘‘One of our boyhood friends fell into the 
drink habit, ’’ said another man. ‘‘Gradually he 
slipped all his professional] and social anchors. 
These brothers cared for him, clothed him, 
saw that his room was warm and that food 
was provided; and this they did to the end. 
No one else, I fancy, knew of it.’’ 

A missionary’s wife lived in the town. ‘‘I 
did my shopping at the establishment of these 
men,’’ she said. ‘Only accidentally, and 
from other sources, did I learn that I had 
been paying wholesale prices. There was no 
air of giving on their part.’’ 

One young fellow, who had started a store 
carrying the same merchandise as the brothers, 
shed tears on hearing the news of their deaths. 
‘*They came to me at the start, welcomed me 
to the trade, and, out of their long experience, 
advised me as to. what lines to carry and what 
stock to buy.’’ 

One of the brothers, a thorough musician, 
for more than forty years played the organ in 
his church and never accepted a salary, al- 
though no paid worker was ever more faith- 
ful. He played for years in the local band, 
and raised it to a degree of perfection that 
made its services sought from long distances. 

Another brother, who received the offer of a 
diplomatic post from the President of the 
United States, smilingly put it aside to remain 
with his brothers. He was indefatigable, how- 
ever, in using his special ability to promote 
the welfare of a local library fathered by that 
same President. ‘The third, passionately fond 
of flowers, made the grounds about the family 
residence a green and glowing oasis in the 
dusty city. 

There is a great deal of puling nowadays 
over ‘‘circumstances.’’? These sons of foreign 
parents started life in a little frontier town. 








They became rich, and there is nothing sordid 
about money-making except the sordidness 
with which much of it is made. They showed 
in their daily lives that there is, in everything, 
an excellence which is ideal. They proved 
that ‘‘push’’ and ‘‘bounce’’ and ‘‘brass’’ are 
really not so impressive or influential as quiet 
ways, low tones of voice, sympathy and tol- 
erance. They excited no opposition, and never 
neglected to practise those minor duties which 
constitute the ‘‘humble but solid stuff of the 
moral life.’? Their religious faith was incar- 
nated in appropriate lives. 

The loss of these men, shining with the 
luster of a lifetime’s rectitude, has opened to 
those who knew them a larger view of what a 
quiet, uneventful life may be. 


*® © 


A GIRL OF 1806. 


N 1805, when Sarah J. Connell was thirteen years 
| of age, she began a journal which she continued 

until her death in 1835. The early entries give 
a very good idea of a young girl’s daily occupa- 
tions in a Massachusetts town of a hundred years 
ago. If the stilted phraseology gives a certain 
coldness to the record, the naive quality of the 
spelling more than makes up for it. On January 
26, 1806, she writes: 


“Rose very early, before ee The Moon 
shone with all her splendor. She at length with- 
drew her radiance, and the dark shades of night 

adually disperse. How beautiful is the Morn- 
ng! Let not the Sun look in upon me and find 
me drowsing.”’ 

The following Thursday she writes: ‘Set off in 
a sley for Chester. Had a pleasant ride, and re- 
ceived a cordial reception from Aunt Newman 
and the girls.” 

oo eee: “Nothing material occurred.” The 
—— onday the record is, “Eliza and my- 
self went to dancing school along with P. Hill. 
Dancing is my favourite amusement. The merry 
sounds of the Violin inspire me with hilliarity, and 
serves to dispel care.” 

On Tuesday, April 28th: ‘Rose early. At 7 
o’clock a and myself set off for Andover. 
Arrive’d at half past ten and was delighted at the 
idea of being once more an inhabitant of Aunt 
Osgood’s peaceful habitation. In the afternoon I 
commenced attending the Academy, but was 
fatigued to attend much to study. began a com- 
position on ‘Spring.’ Welcome again, dear shades 
of Andover! Under this roof have I pas’d man 


happy hours, and here I still anticipate days an 
weeks of felicity.” 
Wednesday, May 27, 1807: ‘“‘Was Election day, 


consequently we have a vacation till the Monday 
following. Rain’d in the forenoon but the after- 
noon was pleasant. Israel and Betsey Putnam 
came from Danvers. Call’d at Uncle Johnson’s 
for the girls and then went down to Mrs. 
Johnson’s, which is about two miles from Aunt 
pamper. We had a delightful walk over the 
fields, and at last espy’d the cottage, which is 
situated in the deep recesses of the woods. 

“It seem’d retired from the busy World. Here 
lived an aged pair, with their daughter and little 
Grandson, who was a child of Nature and charmed 
us with his native simplicity. We walk’d round 
the environs, then seated ourselves beneath a 
venerable Oak, which served as a retreat from 
the heat of the Sun. Here we amused ourselves 
with one bbles into a collection of water, 
which was at the foot of the bank on which we 


sat. 

“At length we were obliged to leave our rural 
seat, and return into the little cot. We left the 
honest rustics with regret, and returned home. 

“We arrived at Aunt Osgood’s just as the sun 
had sunk beneath the horizon. The girls, Mr. 
Sam. Stevens, Mr. Dale, Mr. William Johnson 
Mr. Tim. Farnham, and Mr. Foster came and pas’d 
the evening with us. We danced, then p are 
and the most cheerful good humour preva! led 
pe hout our little cirele. Retired about 11 
o’clock. 

Saturday, June 13, 1807: “‘Rose before 4 o’clock 
and at 5 Harriot, Aunt and myself set off for 
Newbury Port. e had a pleasant ride, and at 
9 o’clock, I was seated under my Parental roof. 
Harriot and myself went out to the shops and 

urchass’d some willow make us bonnets. 

Lydia came over in the afternoon and made them. 

ent down to Plumb Island, and walk’d on the 
beach. Harriot and myself amused ourselves by 
gathering shells.” 





i] 
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THE FOUNDATION ART. 


R. John G. Neihardt and two companions 
M recently enjoyed a remarkable outing trip 
down the Missouri River in a power-canoe. 
In “The River and I,” Mr. Neihardt tells how the 
joy of the enterprise was not clouded over, even 
by “Bill’s amateurish pancakes.” Still, a warm 
welcome awaited the little skiff which met them at 
a certain point, and contained a Canadian French- 
man and a wandering Englishman who had agreed 
to cook for them. 


Certainly they arrived at the moment most psy- 
chologically favorable for the odd sort of tyranny 
that followed. 

Cooking is a weird mystery to me. As for Bill 
and the Kid, courtesy forbids detailed comment. 
The Kid had been uniformly successful in dis- 

ising the most familiar articles of diet; and 

ill, according to his own naive statement, had 
discovered the trick of mixing flapjack batter 
while manufacturing photographer’s mounting 
paste. His statement was never questioned. 

Ten minutes after that skiff touched shore, the 
camp consisted of two cooks and three seullions. 
The Kid was a hewer and packer of wood, I was 
a peeler and slicer of thi ngs, and Bill, sweetly 
oblivious of his bewhiskered di iy. danced about 
humbly, handing this and that to the grub-lords. 

“You outfitted like greenhorns,” announced the 
usurpers. ‘What you want is raw material. Run 
down to the boat, please, and bring me this! Oh, 
yes and bring me that! And you’ll find the other 

n the skiff’s forward locker.” 

“Put a little more wood on, Kid; and say, Bill 

hand me that. Who’s going to get a pail of 





w 

All three of us were going to get a pail of water 
—it was the one thing in the world we wanted to 
do—get a pail of water. 

The raw materials—how they played upon them! 
Their performance was a species of duet; and the 
raw materials, ranged in the sand about the fire, 
were the keys. rank touched this, Charley 
touched that, and over the fire the music grew— 
perfectly stomach-ravishing. 

We had bought with much care the ordina‘ 
cooking utensils. These the usurpers scorned. 
Three or four gasoline cans, transformed by a 
ack-knife into skillets, ovens, platters, and so 
orth, sufficed for these masters of their craft. The 
down-right Greek simplicity of their methods won 
me completely. 

“This is indeed art,” thought I; ‘first, the elim- 
ination of the non-essential, and then the virile, 
unerring directness, the easy accomplishment re- 
sulting from effort long forgotten; and above all, 
the final, ey re | delivery of the goods.” 

Out of the chaos of raw material, under Charley’s 








wise touch, emerged a wondrous cosmos of bis- 
cuits, light as the heart of a boy. And Frank, 
sin ing & French ditty, created wheat cakes. 
rank’s method was poetic. He scorned the 

ordinary uninspired cook’s manner of turning the 
half-baked cake. One side being done, he waited 
until the ditty reached a certain lilting upward 
leap in the refrain, when, with a dexterous move- 
ment of the frying pen. he tossed the cake into 
the air and made it execute a joyful somersault, 
and yay it with a sizzling splat in the pan 
just as the lilting measure ceased abruptly. 

ble f I could ite that song in the pancakes! 
And I wonder why domestic economy has so per- 
sistently overlooked the value of song as an ad- 
junct to cookery. 


FORGIVEN Sf! 
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T first I wished to have him know 
The wrong he’d done me, that the cruel blow 
Had hurt my sense of justice strong and fine, 
To have him suffer pain akin to mine. 





Then I no longer wished to have him pained: 
Although the bitter feeling still remained, 

It was not active, virulent and deep, 

And could my soul no longer captive keep. 


Then o’er me came a feeling sweet and strong, 
I bore no longer sense of pain or wrong, 

But in its place a yearning hope had crept 
That he might never know that I had wept, 


That he be spared all knowledge of the grief 

For which my heart so long had sought relief, 
And that his strong young spirit need ne’er groan 
Under the weight of anguish I had known. 


From out my heart all bitterness had passed ; 
And then I knew that I had learned at last 
The lesson hard for which I’d bravely striven, 
And that my loved one was indeed forgiven. 
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A WELCOME VISITOR. 


LARGE man entered a law office and bolted 
A thedoor. ‘I have come,” he announced, “to 
give you the worst walloping of your life. 
You sent me to jail for three months, and now I 
am going to get even.” How he did it and what 
the sequel was is told in the Chicago News with a 
certain joy of and wealth of imag- 
ination which suggests that one can get the moral 
without taking all the details too seriously. 


“Have you considered the consequences, my 
friend?” asked the small, pallid lawyer, as he put 
down the large book he had been reading. “You 
shouldn’t undertake a contract of such a charac- 
ter without being familiar with all the legal phases 
of the matter. 

“In an action for assault and battery, such as 
would certainly -be brought — you, malice 
aforethought would be easily shown. ere an 
assault occurs under stress of great excitement or 
provocation, judges and juries regard the defend- 
ant leniently, but where the attack has been delib- 
erately planned, as in this case, and where threats 
of extreme bodily violence have been uttered, the 
verdict is bound to be severe. I am trying to pre- 
sent the case to you in non-technical terms, purely 
for your own good.” 

“A lot you care about my own good!” answered 
the belligerent visitor, sneeringly. “I don’t want 
any of your advice. I am going to smash you the 
best I know how, so come from behind that desk.” 

“Have he considered,” asked the lawyer, “that 
when inflicting punishment upon me you are liable 
to sustain severe eae | ourself? Not that I 
should resist, for that would be hopeless. But the 
human head is largely composed of bone, and the 
fist that hits it is likely to be broken. You surely 
have read of the numerous prize-fighters who have 
broken their arms in the ring? Ifa prize-fighter 
sustains such injuries, what can an ordinary cit- 
izen hope for? 

“Moreover, my head is unusually bony, and 
many of the bones are angular, and I feel sure 
that you would break your wrist or some of your 
fingers, at least. 

“There was an interesting case chronicled in 
the Southeastern Law Ri a few weeks ago. 
A citizen whose name I have forgotten assaulted 
his ry! attorney and broke his arm. He was 
sent to the penitentiary for the assault, and his 
arm had to be amputated. Think of spending 
years in the penitentiary minus an arm!” 

“I’m willing to take the chances, so you can 
quit your talk and —” 

When the visitor recovered his faculties he was 
curled up on the floor and the lawyer was seated 
Bron his bosom, holding a piece of lead pipe in one 








and. 

“The next time you contemplate an attack upon 
a learned and eloquent attorney,” said the lawyer, 
“be sure to commit the assault first and discuss 
your grievances afterward. knew I had this 
piece of pipe somewhere in my desk, but I couldn’t 
remember in which drawer I had placed it. How- 
ever, you gave me plenty of time to find it, and 
here we are, having an excellent, comfortable 
time, and merry men are we. 

“TI can’t tell you how glad I am that you came 
up to see me. The chief drawback of a lawyer’s 
life is the intolerable a. hink, my dear 
sir, of the dreary round of duties which make up 
his existence!” 

“Let me up!” begged the visitor. “I’ve had 
enough.” 

“All in good season, my friend. So many hours 
a day in his dingy office! So many hours in the 
sepulchral court-room! That is the story of the 
lawyer’s day. He loses track of human emotions, 
human passions, human ambitions, save as he 
encounters them in dreary books. 

“None but a lawyer can understand what a 
blessing it is to see a man come in, as you came 
in, looking for trouble. You have renewed m 
youth. You have made me a man again when 
was becoming amachine. Rise up, William Riley, 
or whatever your name is, and kindly permit me 
to kick you all the way down-stairs.” 


* ¢ 


THE SADDEST DAY OF THE WAR. 


“ IT was de saddest t’ing dat happened 
endurin’ de whole wah,” remarked Uncle 
Daniel, the old negro, to a group of listen- 

ers. He lived, says a writer in the New York Sun, 
in a border town of Missouri, where there was con- 
stant dread of invasion. One night Aunt Janet, 
an old seer, read in the stars that a regiment was 
headed toward the town with bloody intent. The 
fighting forces were quickly mustered. 

One of the volunteers conceived the idea of 
mining the road, and touching the fuse off just in 
time to annihilate the enemy. There was plenty 
of powder in town, and the scheme was put into 
execution. The man who suggested it volunteered 
to touch off the fuse at the right time. The rest 
of the defenders stood on each side of the road, 





ready to discharge their rifles into what was left 
of the assailants. 

The day_passed without incident, and night 
came on. It was a beautiful moonlight evening, 
not a cloud to be seen, and only enough breeze 
make the air pleasant. The volunteers were all 
in their iH resolved to do or die for their 
town. The mandate was that no one was to speak 
above a whisper. 

As the night wore on, the situation began to have 
its effects on the nerves of the defenders. The 
screech of an owl, the call of a bird, the rustle of 
leaves—all these might indicate the approach of 
the hostile band. 

Presently there was the sound of hoofs on the 
highway. They were coming rapidly, and in the 
minds of the defenders of the town the sounds 
were magnified into a mighty cavalry force. Guns, 
corn-knives, clubs and other weapons were 
clutched nervously. It was a rm boy moment. 
The real battle of the war was about to occur. 

On rushed the enemy, as if determined to ride 
down all opposition. ‘broad sheet of flame shot 
up into the air like the pop-off of a voleano—the 
man of the mine had done his work well. There 
was not a vestige of an nm | left. 

The defense force gathered about the spot where 
the mine had been. Things began coming down 
from the sky. Among them was something which 
struck the earth with a mighty thud. It was a big 
black mule. That’s all there was of Aunt Janet’s 
dire [yy 

The party laughed as the old man concluded his 


e. 
“That’s a good-enough story, Uncle Daniel,” 
said one of the gentlemen, “but what was there 
so sad about it?’ 
“Hit war my mule, sah.” 
® 


CLEVER JIM CROW. 
T*: crow is not exactly a popular bird, but he 





is an intelligent creature, and shares with 

his cousin, the raven, and the parrot, the 
ability to imitate human speech. Mr. Nelson R. 
Wood, a member of the staff of the Smithsonian 
Institution, tells these stories to a reporter of the 
Washington Star in proof of the crow’s intelli- 
gence: 


One old fellow used to delight in taking the cover 
of a blacking-box to the top of an old board which 
stood against the house, and getting in it, slide to 
oe bottom. He found pleasure in that at all 
times. 

One of my Jacks used to like his bread soaked. 
One day he saw a box cover. He took it, turned 
it over and put his bread in it. Then carrying it 
to his trough, he put it under the water for a 
second and proceeded to eat it. 

to a crow’s ability to talk, some will and 
others will never learn. The first of the four birds I 
have had recently was a wonderful talker. Unlike 
the parrot, his conversation seemed intelligent, 
rather than simply imitative. For instance, if if 
said to him, “Hello, Jack!” he would answer, 
“Hello!” and not put on the “Jack,” as so many 
parrots do when one says, “‘Hello, Polly!” 

But he could imitate me also. He found that 
when any one called and said, “Hello, Wood!” 
my 7 was a low “Hello!” e tried in every 
way to imitate that low tone of mine, and ae 
succeeded. He would go over to his water-trou 
and with his head in the air would cry, “Hello, 
Wood!” Then down would go his head in the 
pa and out would come the “Hello!” just like 
mine. 





® © 


A LESSON IN KINDNESS. 


BJECTION to violence and cruelty, which 
was so characteristic of Tolstoi, began, ac- 
cording to Aylmer Maude’s “Life,” in early 

childhood. In a short story he wrote for the use of 
school children he tells how he once used to ride 
the old horse, Raven, after his brothers had each 
had a turn on it; and how, since Raven was too 
tired to move from the stable, he beat it till he 
broke his switch on its sides. He then demanded 
a stouter switch from the serf in charge, but the 
man replied: 

“Ah, master, you have no pity! Why do you 


.beat him? He is Jno d years old and is tired 


out; he can hardly breathe. Why, for a horse, he 
is as old as Timofeyitch’—a very old peasant 
living on the place. “You might as well get on 
Timofeyitch’s back and drive him beyond his 
strength like that, with a switch. Would you feel 
no pity for him?” : 

I thought of Timofeyitch and harkened to the 
man. I got off the horse’s back, and when I 
noticed how its streaming sides were working, 
and how heavily it breathed through its nostrils, 
—t its thin tail, I unders how hard it 
was forit. Till then I had thought it was as happy 
as I was myself. And I felt so sorry for Raven 
that I began to kiss his sweaty neck and to beg 
his pardon for having beaten him. 

Since then I have grown up, but I always have 
pity on horses, and always remember Raven and 

imofeyitch when I see horses ill-treated. 


*® © 


A BRAVE REGIMENT. 


EW regiments, says the New York Evening 
F Post, have a better record for heroism than 

the Twenty-Fourth Infantry, colored. Dur- 
ing the war in Cuba the colonel of this regiment 
was ordered to detail sixty men, to replace as 
many nurses who had contracted yellow fever in 
the quarantine hospital. 


The colonel, recognizing the peculiar work to 
be oy by his men who would go to the 

ellow-fever camps, ordered out his regiment in 
ine, and said to them: if 

“Soldiers of the Twenty-Fourth, I want sixty 
volunteers to a? nurse your white comrades who 
are suffering with yellow fever.” 

e commanded, “Volunteers, three paces to 
the front! March!” 

Every man of that line stepped to the front. _ 

But wait! Mark well the sequel to such Chris- 
tian heroism. It was only a short time before 
word came to the colonel that half of his men who 
had volunteered to nurse their white comrades 
had been taken down with yellow fever. A number 
of them died of that terrible disease, and 
= more nurses were wanted to take their 
places. 

Again the colonel called out his black soldiers 
in line. He told them what had happened, and 
again he commanded: 

“Volunteers, three paces to the front! March!” 
— again every man of that line stepped to the 

‘ont. 








Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 
1. 1. Work, box—work-box. 11. Pea, nut—pea- 
nut. 11. Bed, lamb—bedlam. : 
2. Coat, oat; black, lack; skate, Kate; twin, 
win. 
£: II. iit. 


3. AUNT RENT DOGS 
UTAH EVER OVAL 
NAME NERO GAME 
THEN TROT SLED 


4. “A bad beginning makes a good ending.” 
5. An(v)il, gr(a)te, de(l)ft, e)at, ca(n)dy, 
hoityly © A chie)at alentine. 


a(i)rn, 
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HOME OF THE SAP MAKERS. 


play, and that they are ever to be found riding about 

in golden coaches, sailing across crystal waters and 
moonlit streams, or dancing round the magic ring from mid- 
night to dawn; they believe that a brilliant ball is the fairies’ 
ambition. To be sure, they know their kindness in bringing 
wonderful things to pass with a mere wave of a wand, but 
that does not seem a very hard thing to do. 

All this is a wrong view of the little people who are said to 
rule in the garden while others sleep, There are, in fairy- 
land, many classes of hard-working people. They cannot be 
called wage-earners, because they labor for the love of it and 
because they are needed by the dear old earth. Their princi- 
pal return is the joy of making the world more beautiful, so 
that children will love all the tender growing things and all 
the dear frail things and all the beauty round them, and so, 
by seeing beauty, will wish to live beauty by being gentle and 
kind and true. 

It is said—I think it was told by the birds—that way down 
under the snow, many inches below the frost line, there is 
a company of little workers who are busy all winter getting 
ready for the early spring. These are the Sap Makers. They 
have to prepare their kettles and pumps and all their pipes, 
putting them in good working order, and then laying the 
system all along under the trees, so that when the cold is gone 
and the warm days are near they may be all ready to furnish 
sap for the forest. 

The making of the sap is the fairies’ own secret,—it seems 
to be the very food of the tree,—and is like the current of life. 
Some think the fairies brew this sap during the winter, having 
collected it from all the fragrance of the flowers and plants 
during the previous summer. That may be the reason why 
the trees and vines are able to put forth such sweet blossoms. 
The fairies have taken their own fragrance and renewed it 
during the winter, and brought it back all fresh and full of 
energy, in the form of sap. 

It is not probable that one could ever find these fairies at 
work. They are the most invisible kind; but we can imagine 
them placing their pipes at the roots of the trees and pouring 
their sap into large kettles, while some busily pump, and others 
bring the sap from the underground passages. If you place 
your ear to the tree it might be that you would either hear or 
seem to feel a sort of pulse, and that would make you believe 
that the fairies were pumping the sap, and that it was running 
all up through the tree and along the branches—just as you 
would run through an empty house and open all the windows, 
and run along the corridors and open the doors to let the light 
and sweet air come in. One thing you may be sure of, the 
sleepy old tree obeys the fairies’ voice, and begins to stretch 
and open its own windows, and hang out all its new, fresh 
leaves to breathe in the pure, sweet air, and to make the 
forest beautiful. 

It is necessary for the fairies to live below the ground in 
winter; but in summer, when the leaves are thick and they 
have much work outside to do, they are said to build their 
homes in the upper, the very upper branches, and that at 
night, when they are all ready for sleep, they pull up the little 
rope or vine ladder after them, so they may be undisturbed 
while they rest. This must have been first discovered by 
the birds, and whispered about in their early morning calls. 


—— ee 


THE PATCHWORK QUILT. 


BY ROSE MILLS POWERS. 
I have a quilt upon my bed 
Of patchwork done in white and red 
With yellow stars set in beside. 
It’s very big and long and wide, 
Yet grandma made it, I am told, 
When she was only ten years old, 
And now its countless stitches show 
How hard she toiled so long ago. 
She never knew a lazy day, 
And when I waste my time or play 
Too long, I stop and think how she 
Was always busy as could be. 


Mines suppose that all the fairies spend their time in 
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THE CLOUD SHAPERS’ HOME. 


It is said that on the highest peaks of certain mountains, 
where man has never been, are to be found the homes of the 
Cloud Shapers. A few trees of a rugged character grow there, 
and these roots, falling and rotting until they are quite hollow, 
form caves or dwellings for this hard-working class. The open 
knot-holes make excellent chimneys and doors. From these 
windows the fairies watch a sort of clock face on the side of 
the opposite mountain. This timepiece is made of bright and 
shining rock crystal, and when at dawn the sunlight falls at 
a certain angle, the fairies can tell whether it is time to go to 
work. If the sun lies in shadow and the clock’s face is hidden, 
they know that they are not needed, and that the Rain Makers 
have been called. 

When the Cloud Shapers see the clock shining the hour, 
they each get a little toadstool brush, and come to the edge 
of the precipice, so it is said, and wait for the breeze to 
bear them to their place in the sky. Sometimes in looking 
toward the distant mountains at a very early hour, one may 
see a sort of cloud or a ribbon-like streamer, just floating 
away from the top of the mountain, and it might be that this 
is the troop of Cloud Shapers being borne away to the higher 
air. 

All the material for the light white clouds that have so 
many shapes is furnished by the Spirit of the Sky, and is 
collected by the High Winds. When the Shapers come to this 
bank of white cloud mixture they divide themselves into com- 
panies. Some go to the front, and are the Portal Makers. They 
begin at once to draw the white and gray into long columns, 
and long, low, graceful arches. 

Other Cloud Shapers make their way to the back of the 
Cloud Bank, where they ply their little flat brushes, and 
without any pattern, easily shape the forms of gigantic 
animals. A dozen long sweeps downward, and they have 
made the broad back of an elephant; round and round they 
whirl, and a great lion’s head appears, while many of the 
workers simply snip here and there, catching the flying 
material that comes from the others, and rolling and tossing 
it about, they sail along, scattering a flock of white sheep. 

Another class are the royal King Makers. They love to 
make a throne and place a kingly figure upon it to guard the 
sky. One can see his long robe trailing behind, and low about 
him the round, doubled figures of his kneeling courtiers. This 
figure is often constructed early in the day, and seems to be a 
sort of leader for the workers. Later in the day the animals 
appear, and are seen in long, sunny afternoons; but at sunset 
the work of Portal Makers is given the first place in the sky. 
The fairies are said to troop westward and form a sort of 
procession for the sunset. Openings are made that the red and 
gold may show along the great halls and gild the columns, 
when the sun, going down to the horizon, passes through 
between the portals. As the light grows dim, these portals 
gradually fall, lightly, one upon another, and strew themselves 
along the sky until the Twilight Cloud Shapers come to work. 
They take the material and form it into a landscape—deep 
bays appear, and long, low hills. It almost seems as if one 
could take a fairy boat and sail in and out among the islands. 

At night all the waste material is swept up by the Sky 
Cleaners and carried off to the home of the Rain Makers, who 
can use it in their work when they have made it over. 

Across the starlight sky one sees a filmy white, all bright 
and sparkling. This path has been called the Milky Way. 
I have wondered if it might not be the troop of Cloud Shapers 
going home from work. 


—— Se 


LITTLE WAIT - AWHILE. 
BY M. F. BUTTS. 

She often said, with a slow, sweet smile, 
“TI will do what you wish, but — wait awhile.”’ 
It may be a task by the mother set, 
A duty owed to a helpless pet. 
A ready promise, an easy smile, 
Is all you get from ‘‘ Wait-Awhile.”’ 
She’s honest and loving, she’s sweet and gay, 
Yet with sorrowful hearts we often say, 
‘*Beware, little maiden, lest you wait 
Some sorrowful day till it is too late.’’ 
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34 More 
Stitches 


bimeices 





Hose With This 
Full Roomy Heel 


Think of that! Guaranteed six 
months—and having linen heel 
and toe. 34 extra stitches in 
the heel! The only guaranteed 
hose having these 34 extra 
stitches—which means the only 
guaranteed hose having a full 
gusset in the heel. 


Sasherhose 


Every additional stitch furnishes 
more room in the heel — supplying 
comfort and shapeliness to the foot 
lacking in ordinary hose. 


No other hose can possibly have 
these 34 extra stitches, for Lasher- 
hose are knit on the only machine 
that can make a /fu// gusset. 


Guaranteed Lasherhose sell at 
25c a pair, 6 pairs for $1.25 — guar- 
anteed 6 months. Other Lasher- 


hose 15c to S50c_ per _ pair. 
Lasherhose are knit to fit the 
shape in leg, ankle and foot. They 


are made in Blue, Black, Natural 
Gray, Slate and Oxford. 


If you are particular about your 
sox, ask your dealer for ‘‘Lasher- 
hose.’’ If he is not supplied, write 
for the beautiful ‘‘ Lasherhose’’ 
booklet. FREE. It is illustrated in 
colors and you can make your 
selection and we will fill your order 
direct from factory. 


VERMONT HOSIERY & MACHINERY CO. 
Bennington, Vt., and Northfield, Vt. 














GROWING GIRLS 
10 to 15 - a aft plaited bust, long hips, de- 
hable hose supporters. 


Ferris 
see Waists 


Sense 


allow freedom and grace of movement. 
and protect back, waist, bust, hi 
tylish, comfortable, durable. 
Waist to fit every figure. 
Write for the Ferris Catalogue. 


12 Styles for Children, 25c to 50c. 
6 Styles for Misses, 50c to $1.00. 
6 Styles for Young Women, 75c to $2.00. 
50 Styles for Women, $1.00 to $3.50. 
Never accept a substitute 


Support 
s and abdomen. 
ere’s a Ferris 





THIS LABEL 
woven in red 





is on every genuine 
FERRIS WAIST 
For Sale by 


leading dealers 
FERRIS BROS. CO., 
341 Broadway, N. Y. 














Set, plaited bust, 
d'with or without 
pede. Fine coutil. 
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THE CRISIS OF NECESSITY. 


T a tenement-house blaze in lower Brooklyn | 

recently, when every fireman available was | 
fighting his hardest to keep the flames under and | 
get out into the open the score or more of panic- 
stricken families, Mounted Policeman Platt of the | 


in the street with one child clutched in her arms, 
screaming frantically that her baby was still asleep 
in the flat. 

me floor?” he demanded, jumping from his | 


hoi 

Third floor back!” the mother wailed. “Oh, | 
hurry! He’s so little ~ 

She and her older child had been handed bodily | 
out the window almost before she knew that the 
building was on fire, and in the confusion of the 
sudden panic she had forgotten her four-months- 
=) = until she had been landed on the pave- 


, = Platt fought his way through the 
crowd and up the smoke-tilled halls. His clothes 
were on fire when he reached the crib, but he tore 
off his coat, and wrapping it about the still sleep- 
ing baby, raced down the stairs again. He had 
searcely reached the pavement and thrust the 
child into the arms of a bystander when he col- 
lapsed, seriously burned, and overcome by the 
smoke he had inhaled. 

A Sene - 4 Hospital ambulance responded at once 
to the ca) bemeing a tank of oxygen; but it was 
some little time before the big policeman re- 
sponded at all to the treatment, and even then it 
was found that he was so badly b a that he 
had to be taken to the hospital at last 

x. sometimes seems to me,” the ‘gray-haired 

eurgeo n there said thoughtfully, looking over at 
ig form stretched on the cot, helpless, band- 

a os past recognition, motionless, “as if the 
aker of us thrust us into catastrophes like this 
—predicaments, calamities—now and a again, as a 
metal-tester tries his wares in molten baths and 
biting acids, to prove, as it were, the stuff - 

human nature still is at the bottom. To-day ther 
s this policeman ; last week it was the head of that 
electric concern—nearly lost an arm, you know, 
to save that mite of a ee y= boy; yesterday 
it was a raga re that runaway on the 
bridge—you noticed that in the papers? Every- 
where you see it. The crisis of Facccssity never 
fails to find the hero just under the surface in the 

humblest of us.’ 

The baby—four-months-old Joseph Moses 
Cubet—reached his mother’s arms without a 
scratch or a scorch, and, even more wonderful, 
still peacefully sleeping. 








*® © 


WEDDING ANNOUNCEMENT. 


HE following letter, from William Cullen Bryant 

to his mother, quoted by Professor Chubb in 
“Stories of Authors,” indicates that the author of 
“Thanatopsis” and the immortal lines “To a 
Waterfowl” could enjoy his little joke on occasion : 


Dear Mother. I hasten to send you the melan- 
a intelligence of what has lately happened to 


Early on the evening of the eleventh day of the 
pesens month I was at a neighboring house in 
his villa; age. Several people of both sexes were 

assembled in one of the apartments, and three or 
four others, with myself, were in another. 

At last came in a little elderly gentleman, pale, 
thin, with a solemn countenance, pleuritic Voice, 
hooked nose and hollow eyes. Tt was not long 
before we were summoned to attend in the apart- 
ment where he and the rest of the company were 
gathered. 

We went in and took our seats; the little sitedty 
gentleman with the hooked nosé rayed, and we 

all st up. When he had finished, most of us 
sat down. 

The gentleman with the hooked nose then mut- 
tered certain cabalistic expressions, which I was 
too much frightened to remember; but I recollect 
that at the conclusion I was given to understand 
that I was married to a young lady by the name 
of Frances Fairchild, whom I perceived standing 
by my side, and whom I hope in the course of a 
féw months to have the pleasure of introducing 
to you as your daughter-in-law, which is a matter 
of some interest to the poor irl, who has neither 
father nor mother in the world. 


*® © 


LOGICAL THEOLOGY. 


NEGRO known as “One-Eyed” Walling was, 

and probably is now, a preacher in Virginia. 
His ideas of theology and human nature were 
often very original, as the following anecdote 
may prove. 


4 geatemen thus accosted the old preacher one 
Sun 


“Walling I apdermioed you believe every woman 
has seven devils. Now how can you prove that, 
I'd like to know?” 

“Well, sah did you ebber read in de pate’ mtd 
de seben debbles were cast out ’er Mary Mag- 

alene?” 
“Oh, hes I’ve heard of that; but what does that 
prove 

“Did ou ebber hear of ’em bein’ cast out of 
any odder woman, sah?” and the old man as- 
sumed a wise look. 

“No, I never did.” 
“Well, den, sah, de odders has sure got ’em yit!” 


* © 


GOLDSMITH’S SIMPLICITY. 





| Washington Star has an anecdote from the lips of 
| one who knew him there. 


| 


onying to me one n ~—: 

_ ‘Di ne with me to-morrow at the Mitre, will 
you 
| * *Can’t, a, man,’ I answered. ‘I’m going to 
see “Hamle 


} URING the early part of Oliver Goldsmith’s 
career he was an usher at the academy of 

| Doctor Milner at Peckham. Hislatest biographer, 

| Mr. Frankfort Moore, says he was on excellent 

| terms with the boys—none the less, we may be- 

lieve, because he did not excel in dignity, but was 

one of them. 

Eleven or twelve years later he met one of the 
| young gentlemen, who had grown up, and was 
visiting London with his newly wedded wife. 
| Goldsmith recognized him instantly. 

“Come, my boy,” said he. “I nA delighted to 
see you. I must treat you “to something. What 
| Shal it be? Will you have some apples, Sam?” 
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“Brown’s Camphorated Saponaceous Den- 














Fifth Avenue station passed, and noticed a woman | O. SHANE & 
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rust. Write to 3 IN ONE ¢ IL CO., 42 AIB Broadway, 
New York City, for generous sample bottle—FREE. 








FISHING 


SEST IN THE WORLD 


Made for every kind ie 
and not high in price. Sen 
for Pree 
logue. 
name and sa‘ 
fishing you like 
send the right lines. 


E. J. MARTIN’S SONS, 53 Kingfisher St., Rockville, Conn. 
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PRINCELY HOSPITALITY. 
HE new King of Siam, young Vajiravudh, was 
educated at Oxford University, England. The 


“Vajiravudh was a pleasant, hospitable lad, but 
| not a very yy student. I remember him 





“Bring val along,’ said Vajiravudh.” 





DAVIS 25c. Post-paid 
Davis Kleans E-Z-Dusters ab- 
KLEANS 
E 










sorb dust instead of ceastoring 

it. Chemically treated. 

oily. Saves time and . 
Dusts and cleans, removes finger 

marks and leaves fine po! 

Davis Kleans E-Z-Mops for hardwood 





O 
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floors, etc., absorb dust instantly. Large 
size $1.00, post-paid. te 
Money refunded if not satisfactory. 
TRAoe wane DAVIS KLEANS E-Z CO. 
@tnnimctoN. vermont. 217 Weeks St., Bennington, Vt. 
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This is Your 
‘NATIONAL’ Style Book 


Yours for Pleasure and for Saving 


This Style Book is Yours free—reserved for 
you especially as a Companion reader. We very 
much want each reader of The Companion to 
write for her free copy. 


ace cannot be given in The Companion to 
= dyperest, the the pleasure and 


Ne Book wil b you. 


More 
telling o: beau 
the sa IONAL” Style 
It shows you ory new style — —4 ‘ou st the latest 
8 ork 


fashion news, 2 re just wh nat I is wearing, 
ows you t you shoul id wear for the great- 
est possible An JF and beauty. It shows you 


““NATIONAL”’ Tailored Suits 
Made to Measure $15 to $40 


Each“NATIONAL” Tailored Suit is made to measure, 
each ans actually is cut, made and trimmed to the 
rder. Pages 4, 6and6of your Style Book 
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COLUMBIA, RAMBLER, CLEVELAND, TRIBUNE. 
Fay Bicycles for Boys and Girls. 
The most famous American, bicycles. Send 


today for catal and particulars of our 
convenient method. of selling these wheels. 
PE MFG. Capitol Avenue, 


BIRD MANNA 



































‘ou about ~~ making of these suits—how it is 
le for UT + a perfect fit, tell why a 
RNATIONAL tg Suit 8 80 permanently shapely and 
graceful and always so serviceable. 
You will be delighted with your Style Book for this 
showing of = egy new “NATIONAL” Tailored 


of these materials will be sent 3 you free if you state the 
colors = proto. maces will be sent gladly, but 
only when asked f 

But we cannot tell J= qe a small part of the 

and saving your Style Book 

r you. Write for the b book itself—it is yours, 
free, and will be sent you without obligation, just for 
the asking. It will show you all the new styles and the 
most wonderful values in 


Waists 98 cents to $8.98, Ladies’ Skirts $3.98 to $14.98, 
Wash ae 49 to $5. 98, _ 4 Dresses 


» Tub Shits 23 
fo gies, Silk lc Dresses $1 to 98 to 


$1.98 to mes 9% cen 
os An alin Oecd conte to oS. 98, Petticoats 
Dr. cents Corsets isses’ W 


7 98. ash 
Dresses aa Tub Suits A te, Misses” saiec- 
Made Suits $9.98 to $17.98, Girls’ Saleen $1.49 to $5. 


The “NATIONAL” Policy 
The aaa. prepays expressage and postage to all 
- may return, at our , any ‘“‘NATIONAL”’ Garment 
not sa to you, we will refund your money. 
Jerre Cloak & Suit Co. #2."9t2005 


Mail Orders Only No Agents or Branches 









Infants’ Pants 


A dainty, comfortable rment 
that will keep baby’s clothes dry 
and clean. 

To be worn over the diaper. Made 
of Omo Sanitary Sheeting, which is 
absolutely water-proof and odor- 
less, white, soft and easily cleansed. 

With or without lace trimming, 25c to $1.00. 


Made by the M’f’r’s of Omo Dress Shields 


At your dealer's 
Th * 
Ose Meanfoctuins Co. 








You Don’t Us a P if Not Pleased With 
Your ee ” "Bicye “= ¢ New Special Offer! 
. YEARS!. 


“America Truss 





















The double-strength 
Frame Bi 


rake on yele,” the greatest 
values in the history of te p Mero, are now 
sold only fa: rect to rider AT 


MANUFACTURERS F PRICES— all job- 
bers’, Peine Knocked or mss _ al 
profits being knocked o ip} ‘ually equi 

NO EXTRAS to buy—on approval for Free 
ion ad Money refunded 
if not satisfied. Manufacturers’ factory-to-rider 
prices allow you to own the world's biggest bi- 
cycle value at less cost than other wheels! 
“america’’ Bicycles are insured. (Sce catalog.) A postal or 
letter brings special offers with catalog by return mail. It costs 
but a penny, but saves dollars on your wheel. Write today to 
¢ AMERICA CYCLE MFG, CO., Dept. 

Michigan Ave. (The Old-Reliable Bicycle House) Chieago, IL 





COLLARS 


Pat. Dec. 26, 1905. 
Are delighting thousands of satisfied wea 


ness of the best linen collar you can buy. The 


in service and appearance. 
4 your dealer’s—Collars 25c., Cuffs 50c. 


161 ss St. 





Boston, 65 Bedford St. 
Philadelphia, 


bother—and because they save laundry bills. 


Challenge Collars are waterproof—can be cleaned with a damp cloth—yet have all the style and correct- 
y fit like linen, too, and have a dull linen finish 
and texture so perfect you can't tell them from linen. 


r new ** Slip-Easy’’ finish makes tie slide easily. 


THE ARLINGTON COMPANY, Dept. M, 
Established 1883 


Chi » 
900 Chestnut St. 


rt Se 


San Francisco, 718 Mission St. 





& CUFFS 


Pat. Nov. 24, 1908. 
rers because they save collar trouble and 





We guarantee every collar to give satisfaction 


Or sent by mail by us on receipt of price. 
Write for our latest Style Book. 


725-727 Broadway, New York 
St. Louis, 505 North 7th St. Detroit, 117 ae Ave. 
Toronto, 58-64 Fraser A 


























THE TREE OF TRUTH. 


N her recent book descriptiye of the island of 

Cuba, Irene A. Wright has given a pretty legend 
told her in Guanajay, a town not far from 
Havana. “Opposite its principal café is the plaza, 
unusually attractive, it seemed to me; in its 
little plots of soil the roses bloom the year round. 
Adjoining the café building is the church; its 
altars are curious, and I have since heard, regard- 
ing one of the trees of the small yard about it, the 
best legend told me with reference to any locality 
in Cuba. In the shade of that tree one must 
speak the truth. 


“In the early years,—the story goes,— when | 
Indian chiefs were still powerful enough to make | 
it worth the Spaniards’ while to placate them, the | 
daughter of a cacique of a Guanajay tribe was | 


rob of a wonderful necklace of pearls. So 
great was her father’s wrath that it became neces- 
sary to punish some one for the theft; and as the 
culprit could not be identified, they pliched upon 
a x J man who, by some unhappy circumstance, 
os ht be safely charged with the crime. 

“The young man was condemned to die, though 
he denied his guilt up to the very moment of exe- 
eution. A priest, mounted on a mule, accom- 
panied him to the spot where the church now 
stands, where death was to be inflicted. 

“The victim, still protesting that he had stolen 
no pearls, asked for ten minutes’ final grace, and 
it was granted. 

“The firing-squad stood close at hand, and espe- 
cially near was the officer in charge. The riest, 
still mounted upon his mule, kept close by the 
prisoner; and he, as the minutes speeded, called 
upon Santiago and upon Mary to heed his plight. 

“The re’s mule, at that critical juncture, 
snatched at a single leaf drifting down from the 
tree in the shade of which he rested, and missed 
it; but his teeth caught in the doublet of the officer 
in charge of the erigcaees. ripped it open—and 
3 re pearls fe 
of all. 





to the ground in the sight 
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WHEN WASHINGTON WAS SEIZED. 


OVERNMENTAL events of the highest im- 

portance sometimes happen without becom- 
ing generally known. Few people would believe 
that within the last twenty years the reins of gov- 
ernment at Washington fell for a few hours into 
the hands of a usurper ; but in “Grover Cleveland: 
a Record of Friendship,” no less an authority than 
Mr. Richard Watson Gilder has announced that 
startling fact. 


One springtime night, during the second admin- 
istration, Mrs. Gilder and I arrived late in Wash- 
ington on our way to visit the President’s family 
at Woodley, his then out-of-town home. We ex- 
= ae to stay all night at a hotel and go out to 

oodley the next ae But we were met b 
William Sinclair, the White House steward, an 
told that we were to spend the night at the Exee- 
utive Mansion. 

It was a balmy night. The White House gardens 
were odorous; it was like summer. The coo 
white mattings were down, and the stately old 
house, in the mysterious and lovely moonlight, 
was more beautiful and noble than ever. 

We had never before been there in the absence 
of the family, and it was a strange experience—all 
the more strange because on the train, coming 
down to Washington, we happened to have been 
reading “The Prisoner of Zenda.” 

The next morning, Sunday, I went into the 
vacant office of the private secretary, Mr. Thurber, 
and left there a proclamation to the effect that, 
having arrived at the seat of government and at 
the mansion provided by the nation for its chief 
magistrate, and having found the place deserted 
I thereby assumed the reins of government, and 
forthwith proceeded to issue my first command— 
of a nature personal to the secretary. 


* ¢ 


SCENIC ORATORY. 


HE average of public speaking in America is 

far higher than in England, wrote the late 
Goldwin Smith, the great Canadian educator, 
in McClure’s Magazine. Rhetoric and elocution 
are parts of American education. The training, 
however, has one bad result: the orator seldom 
gets rid of the air of speaking for effect. 


I once heard Everett, whose platform oratory 
was the acme of American art. is language was 
unimpeachable. But his every word, and not only 
his every word but his every gesture, was unmis- 
pam ape pws. He seemed to gesticulate not 
~w with his hands but with his legs. 

e even prepared scenic effects beforehand. 
Having to deliver a Fourth of July oration, he 
introduced a veteran of 1812, put him in a conspic- 
uous place, and told the old man to rise to him at 
his entrance to the hall. The old man did as he 
had been bidden. 

Everett apostrophized him with, ‘“Venerable old 
man, sitdown! It is not for you to rise to us, but 
for us to rise to you.” 

The veteran said afterward, “Mr. Everett is a 
strange man. He told me to rise when he came 
p met 1e hall, and when I did rise he told me to sit 


e¢ ¢ 


EXPERT TESTIMONY. 


TT was not much to be gained from the 
witness on the stand, who seemed to have a 
wonderful faculty for holding his tongue, but the 
lawyer tried once more. 


“You Say your boat picked u 
nine o’clock ‘or thereabouts,’ ” he said. “It has 
been stated that he Jumped overboard nearly an 
hour before that time. Tell me, Captain Sampson, 
ped he appeared to you when you picked him up. 

f you had been required to give an opinion of him 
then, what would you have said?” 

: Well, I'll tell ye honest,” said the captain, 
when he had disposed of a portentous yawn. 
sh’d ’ve said he was one o’ the wettest men 


the wettest man, that ever I see!” a 
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A FACILE EDITOR. 
ME facility in trimming sails to the passing 


¥ 


the accused at | 








“TT 


breeze was very useful to the hewspapers of a | 


hundred years ago. This, from “Napoleon and | 
the End of the French Revolution,” by C. F. War- | 


wick, shows how the Paris papers announced the 


arrival and approach of Napoleon after his escape - 


from Elba: 


“The Corsican brigand has landed at Cannes ;’”’ 

next day, “The rash usurper has been received at 

; -” Then the tone changed: ‘Gen. Bona- 

parte has entered Lyons;” a few days after, 

“Hivimaay eit Gpentatettcy ils eal 
s emperor al i 

at his palace of the Tuileries.”= die 
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HUDSON “33” 





6é 33 9? 
Pony 
Tonneau 


$1300 











The “33” Torpedo — $1350 


Equipment on all models includes 3 oil and 2 gas lamps, horn, tools, pump, quick-detachable rims, gas generator. 


Confidence Accounts for the Great 


Demand for 


It is remarkable that the majority of those who have bought 
the HUDSON ‘‘33’’ knew a great deal about automobile values 
and yet they placed their orders without investigating the car. 

They made their selection just as they would choose a 
doctor, a lawyer or an architect. 

With all their knowledge of automobile values, they were 
more willing to place their confidence in the skill and experi- 
ence of the man who designed the car and the company that 
built it than they were to trust their own judgment. 

Surely this is the safest way for an inexperienced buyer to 
select a car. The details of finish or some attractive yet un- 
essential device may so often influence a buyer as to cause him 
to overlook the more important features of simplicity, design, 
materials and other similar qualities. 

Even experienced automobilists are influenced by these de- 
vices, and that is why the majority of the 687 persons who 
placed their orders on the first day that the various dealers 
exhibited their HUDSON demonstrators, have bought more on 
account of their confidence than because of their own judgment. 

It is not remarkable that they have done this. They knew 
from previous experience the character of cars that Howard E. 
Coffin has designed. Many of these persons knew, from having 
driven his earlier cars, the character of workmanship his associ- 
ates put into his automobiles. 





Confidence guides your decision in choosing any article you buy. It 
should be your principal influence in selecting an automobile. Many 
qualities of a car are never known until it is put into actual service. Much 
can be covered by paint. The quality and strength of metals can never be 
known until the car is actually driven on the road. You must buy an auto- 
mobile, therefore, just as an inexperienced person chooses a diamond or en- 
trusts his life toa physician or a surgeon whom he knows only by reputation. 

Howard E. Coffin is known by the work he has done, to practically every 
man in the automobile trade. Men in the garages speak his name in con- 
nection with some device on an automobile, just as electricians refer to the 
name of Thomas A. Edison, or as surgeons refer to the Mayo Brothers. 

Confidence and not personal knowledge is the safest guide. 

Mr. Coffin devised a lubricating system years ago which is today used 
upon 80 per cent of the better known Americancars. He is recognized as the 
most advanced automobile engineer in this country. He has been honored by 
engineering societies and associations in Americaandabroad. His skill has 
made for him a fame not enjoyed by any other engineer. The result of his 
experience and knowledge is shown in the HUDSON “33.” It is his greatest 
car—the one that embodies all that he learned from his previous designs. 


the HUDSON “33” 


The HUDSON “33” is built under Mr. Coffin’s direct supervision by the 
same associates who have been with him ever since the industry began. 
They have always built good cars. They are doing the same today. They 
carry out Mr. Coffin’s ideas. So in selecting the HUDSON “33” you are 
selecting not merely the car you see and drive, but a machine which ex- 
presses the training, skill and integrity of an organization that is known 
wherever automobiles are used. 





The demand for these cars is so great that it is doubtful if there will be 
enough for all who want them, if they delay in ordering. 

This year is showing an unexpectedly large demand for automobiles, and 
the six leading makers will undoubtedly have more orders than they can fill. 

This is particularly true of the HUDSON. 

Therefore, if you are thinking of buying a car this year, you would bet- 
ter make your investigation now and place your order early, or you will not 
be sure of getting the car you want, when you will want it. 


The Coincidence of the “33” 


The remarkable thing about the HUDSON “ 33" is the way the latest 
models of the greatest European cars resemble it. Leading engineers of 
Europe have just exhibited their newest designs at the Paris and London 
Automobile Shows. Such famous makes as the Renault, Fiat, Mercedes, 
Isota, Lancia, De Dietrich, Martini and many others, show identically the 
same ideas that Mr. Coffin, working independently of the European 
masters, put into the HUDSON “33.” 


Simplicity the Keynote 

Simplicity is evident in every detail. 

The number of parts used is 900 less than in the average car. 

Oiling places can be reached without inconvenience or soiling the clothing 

Moving parts are all enclosed and dust-proof. This includes the valve 
mechanism, which is exposed in practically all American cars. 

The frame is heavier than is used on any other car of its weight. 

The motor and transmission are held together as a unit, giving all the 
advantages of both the three and four point system of suspension. 

Wheels are stronger than are ordinarily used. 

Springs are so designed that they are practically unbreakable, yet are easy 
and flexible. 

There is greater leg room in the front seat than is provided in most cars. 

The steering wheel is extra large, same as on the biggest, costliest cars. 

Don’t these facts make you want to see the HUDSON “ 33"? 

Think what it means to obtain for $1,250 the masterpiece of such an engineer 
as Howard E. Coffin. 


Think what it means to obtain a car at that price that embodies the ideas that 
the leading European engineers this year are putting on their cars,anyone 
of which sells for from three to five times the price of the HUDSON “33.” 

Then think what is indicated by the 687 orders taken the first day. 

Doesn't that look as though it would be hard to get prompt delivery of a 
HUDSON “33” in the spring? 

Therefore, reserve your HUDSON now. 

Mohair top, Prest-o-Lite tank instead of gas generator and dual system ignition, with 
famous Bosch high tension magneto, $150 extra for either model. 

Write for complete detailed descriptions and address of your nearest dealer. 


See the Triangle on the Radiator 


HUDSON MOTOR CAR COMPANY 


6009 | Jefferson 


(30) 


Avenue, Detroit 











STAMPS 


100 var. for’gn 2c. Name paper. | 
QUAKER STAMP CO., Toledo, Ohio. | 








“ Fish Bite 


if you use Magic- Fish 
fish bait ever discovered. Keeps you busy 
ulling them out. 
x to help introduce it. 
J. F. Gregory, Dept. 66, St. Louis, Mo. | 










like hungry wolves 
and fill your basket 
-Lure. Kest 


REE Muviau 


Before you buy, it will pay 
you to get this money-saving 
book: 178 pages of genuine 





Write to-day and get a 


Agents wanted. Bugry, Harness and Saddle 


bargains; 251 illustrations; 138 
styles Vehicles, 74 designs in 
Ha 





log. 
Society, at attractive prices. Send idea for estimate. 
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BASTIAN BROS. 0O., Dept. 464, Rochester, N. ¥. > NA ot Murray “Highest 
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Old Carpet Trial lesson with good advice, explaining my practical methods TRY IROL A. —y Send for this 
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’ Beautiful designe to Ion, taste — Plain, 
Fancy, Oriental — ‘or any parior. 
Guaranteed to wear ten a 


9 and Up 
Ours is the | it factory of its kind 
in America. shed 38 years. 
Originatots of N RUG. 


OLSON FLU 
(Grand Prizes at 3 Worid’s Fairs.) 


yo 
yo 
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Olson Rug Go., 


64 Laflin Street, Chicago, Ill. | 


hibit a sample 1911 Model “ Ranger” bicycle furnished by us. 

where are making money fast. 
NO MONEY RE 

to anyone, anyw 

allow TEN 

put it to any test you wish. 

the bicycle you may ship it back to us at our expense and you will 


LOW FACTORY PRICES 


$25 middlemen 


YOU WILL 


a great fund of interesting matter and useful information. 


MEAD CYCLE CoO., Dept. (50, CHICACO, ILL. 


Our agents every 
Write at once for full particulars and special offer. 
UTRED until you receive and approve of your bicycle. We ship 
here in the U. 8S. without a cent deposit in advance, prepay freight, and 
AYS’ FREE TRIAL, during which time you may ride the bicycle and 
If you are then not perfectly satisfied or do not wish to keep 
not be out one cent. 
We furnish the highest grade bicycles it is possible to make 
at one small profit above actual factory cost. You save $10 to 

’s profits by buying direct of us and have the manufacturer's guarantee behind 
ur bicycle, Do NOT BUY a bicycle or a pair of tires from anyone at any price until 
u receive our catalogues and learn our unheard of factory prices and remarkable special offer 


ak ASTONISHED when you receive our beautiful catalogue and study 
he hi 


our superb models, at the wonder/uily (ow prices we 


can make you. We sell the highest grade bicycles at Jower prices than any other factory. We 
are satisfied with $1.00 profit above factory cost. BICYCLE DEALERS, you can sell our 
bicycles under your own name plate at double our prices. Orders filled the day received 


IRES A BR RAK rear wheels, inner tubes, lamps, cyclometers, parts, repairs 

T B and everything in the bicycle line at half usual es. 
ono WAIT but write today for our Large Catalogue beautifully Mlustrated and containing 
It only costs a postal to get everything. Write it now. 
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baby, and before the woman could recover from 
her astonishment, the two young men had disap- 
peared, chuckling delightedly. 

If the bottle had looked funny in the window, it 
looked a lot funnier in the possession of a real 
baby. — the baby was so astonished at it that 
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Entered at the Post-Office, Boston, Mass., as second- 
class matter. 
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A POUND TOO MUCH. 


N a former article we spoke of 

the dangers that lie in wait 
for the overcorpulent, and espe- 
cially the danger of self-treat- 
ment or quack treatment. The 
advice of a reputable physician 
is as much needed in this con- 
dition as in one of acute illness. 
The reason for this is that the 
treatment is largely dietetic, 
and must be based on individual needs, but it 
does not follow that the victim of oncoming flesh 
is powerless to do anything for his own relief. On 
the contrary, his destiny lies largely in his own 
hands. 

To begin with, flesh-making, like most bad phys- 
ical tendencies, cannot be attacked too early. 
If a determined fight is begun on the first extra 
pound that appears,—begun and kept up,—the 
engagement will be comparatively easy. But it 
must be remembered that the first attack of fat is 
a very insidious thing. 

It seems quite safe to wait a little before stop- 
ping candy and pastry and sweets. Your friends 
tell you it is very “becoming.’”’ You hear round 
you the pleasant words, “comfortable,” “plump,” 
“well-covered,” and a bland and fatal ease en- 
velops you, till one day you catch sight of yourself 
in a glass, and lo! you are fat! 

Then you wish in vain that you had started to 
fight when there were only a few pounds arrayed 
against you, instead of forty. But it is never too 
late to mend—or to unmend. 

If really and truly fat, make a bee-line for your 
doctor. Implore of him a diet list and an exercise 
sheet, and live by them. If, on the other hand, 
you are wisely taking things at the start, a little 
determination and restraint may serve you. 

Cut off ruthlessly your candy, cakes, pies, pud- 
dings and sweets, generally. Do nottouch a crumb 
between meals, and learn to take your tea and 
coffee—if you must take them— without sugar. 
Sugar in beverages is only a habit, anyway. 

As you cut down your diet you must add to your 
exercise. Most people credit themselves with 
taking exercise whether they do or not. They 
hear so much about it that they are convinced 
they must be doing it. In many cases it is a 
mere farce—languid movements about the house, 
deliberate strolling outdoors. That must be 
changed. Move briskly, walk fast, breathe 
deepiy if you would reduce your flesh. Follow 
up the daily bath with vigorous rubbing with a 
rough towel, take a course of exercises before 
dressing, and then all day long treat yourself as 
the policeman treats the tramp—with the order to 
“move on.” 





THE STORY OF A BOTTLE. 


N the window of a drug-store, where it was nat- 

urally attracting considerable attention, hung 
an enormous nursing-bottle, such as might well 
have given nourishment to the youngest heir of a 
fairy-tale giant. It was a good advertisement. 
People stopped to look and giggle at it, and pres- 
ently a little woman in a ragged shawl, who had 
been pushing a baby-carriage along the sidewalk, 
left her infant charge a moment, as she pressed 
into the crowd to see what they were all staring 
at. In the perambulator a large-eyed baby cud- 
dled a normal-sized bottle. 

The woman got near enough to the window to 
see the big bottle, and grinned with the others. 
Then there was a crash of breaking glass, and 
from the baby-carriage a shrill cry. The mother 
rushed back. The baby’s own bottle lay in frag- 
ments on the brick pavement, and as the little 
woman looked at the ruin her own eyes filled with 
tears; for bottles cost money, and the accident, 
in its small way, was a real tragedy. She looked 
so distressed that nobody with half a heart could 
have failed to notice it. 

Two young men were passing. They were well- 
dressed, prosperous-looking youths. They took 
in the situation, glanced from the broken bottle 
to the absurd exaggeration in the window, and 
one spoke to the other. 

“The baby couldn’t use it,” objected the second. 

“Of course it could,” returned the first. ‘The 
bigger the better,” and he disappeared into the 
shop. His companion turned to the perambulator. 

“Don’t you worry,” he said to the little woman. 
“You just wait a minute, and the baby will have a 
bottle that beats his old one all hollow.” 

The woman waited, and so did quite a little 
crowd of spectators. The first youth reappeared. 
He carried the enormous bottle, put it beside the 





he stopp g- 

But it did not seem at all funny to the baby’s 
mother. She tried to smile, but she evidently felt 
that the bottle was useless, and her baby a laugh- 
ing-stock. She was starting to move hastily on 
when the druggist himself touched her on the 
shoulder. 

“You don’t want to keep that thing, I’m sure, 
madam,” he said, kindly. “Will you sell it back 
to me?” 

Her eyes lighted. 

“I s’pose they meant all right,’”’ she said, hope- 
fully, “but if you want it, sir, I'll be glad to ex- 
change it for a little one.” 

“TI thought you might be,” said the druggist, 
cheerfully, “or I wouldn’t have sold it. They’ve 
had their fun, you’ve had the bottle as long as 
you want it, and I’d like to buy it back for just 
what I sold it for, and throw in another that will 
fit the baby better.” 


* © 


HE CONVINCED HIMSELF. 


HE way to win any cause is to state your ideas, 

and keep on stating them till every one else 
accepts them. One must, however, be certain 
that the ideas are true, for a person can tell a 
falsehood “till he gets to believing it himself” ; 
and then none is so grossly deceived ashe. That 
was the case of a boy on a boat excursion men- 
tioned by the Cincinnati Times-Star. 


He was late getting to the boat. By the time he 
reached it every chair on the desirable side of the 
deck was filled. He thought of a scheme. 

“Have you seen the whale?” he i Speco 
near him. “They’ve got a whale tied to doc 
jy he’s thrashing round with his tail like 4 

ng.” 


Those he spake to paid no attention. So he 
went on, and told the story to others. By and by 
a few rose and went to see the whale. e kept 
on telling the sto More went round to see the 
whale. t last the fever seized every one, ond 
they crowded to the other side of the boat to see 
the whale. The boy was left alone on the deck. 
He selected the best chair, and placed it in the 
most desirable position by the rail. The crowd 
did not come back. He wits about ge A 
Hr hy 4 he jumped up and ran to the other side 


bo; 
“TI declare,” said » to himself, “‘I believe may- 
be there is a whale! 


® 


A LIVE ISSUE. 


AY DGE Jordan, on his annual winter visit to 
his summer cottage at Wobrook-in-the-Hills, 
asked his neighbor, Mr. Joseph Wade, how things 
were going in the village. ‘The place is changed, 
completely,” returned Mr. Wade, pulling a long 
face. “Us folks up here on Oak Hill get our mail 
two days later’n we did when Homer Atkins rep’- 
sented us down to the state capital. 


“Yes, sir,” Mr. Wade continued, with increasing 
gloom, “since Hen Oates has been in office, John 
Imes—rural free delivery man, ye know—be- 
ns distributing mail up to Oates’s mill—Hen’s 
‘olks’ end o’ the vil lage— stead up here, an’ that’s 
changed days o’ deliv’ry all ‘long the route. But 
we don’t cal’late to stop mag, in the hands o’ the 
meres. There’s a way out. 
t is it?” inquired Judge Jordan, with in- 


wae 

“The next man we send to the legislature,” said 
Mr. Wade, Semly, “is going to live at the center, 
an’ be as ready to have the mail distributed one 
way as tother. An’ that’s ¥oing to be Oak Hill 
way first,’’ concluded Mr. e, grimly, “if we 
have to elect a Democrat to do it.” 


* © 


A MINOR CONSIDERATION. 


T was often remarked by the relatives of Uncle 
Gideon Dobbs that he was a most delightful 
person to whom to confide a cherished ambition 
or display an achievement. Whether Uncle Gid- 
eon understood fully or not, he was always ready 
with sympathy, admiration or encouragement. 


When the fogelly received the summons to in- 
spect [one Franklin Dobbs’s invention, — the 
mysterious work which had occupied him for 
nearly a year,—Uncle Gideon was all enthusiasm. 
He entered the room where the invention—a thing 
of many small wheels and bars—was placed on a 
peavy - stepped up to his nephew, and wrung 

is 


“You’ve done something to be proud of. 
boy,” he said, cordially. ‘ . at All those little 
wheels, each ‘in its a pet perfect si and all running 
like clockwork. se ect success, my boy, a 
perfect success! Bs it for?” 


* © 


A REAL ANTIQUE. 


ENUINE antiques and bric-a-brac are eagerly 

sought, and command fancy prices. The 
comedy of the trade is that many would-be pur- 
chasers, like a woman in the Argonaut, are poor 
judges of such things. 

A Scottish woman, who was spending her holi- 
days in London, entered a bric-a-brac shop, in 
search of something odd to take home to Scotland 
with her. After she had inspected several arti- 
cles, but had found none to suit her, she noticed 
s quaint us Aqure, Se bes beat uae shoulders of which 

ve 
PAWhat is that J apanese ‘dot over there worth?” 
she inquired of the sales: 

The salesman’s reply ‘was given in a subdued 


tone 
tA bout half a million, madam. That’s the pro- 
prietor!”’ 
* © 


EXHAUSTING LABOR. 


NTICIPATION is the sweetest pleasure, and 

also the heaviest part of hardship. The man 

mentioned by a writer in M. A. P. thus embodies 
the truth in a joke: 


**Ere, , Bill, wot’s 'the matter? You’re lookin’ 
worr 


vt —othng but work from mornin’ till 
n 
Sw lon 


"ave ~ been at it?” 
“I begin 


morrow 





WHAT EVERY MOTHER SHOULD 
KNOW ABOUT HER BABY’S SKIN 
We believe all mothers should know that Cuticura 
soap and ointment afford a pure, sweet and most 
economical treatment for itching, burning infantile 
humors, eczemas, rashes and irritations which, if 
neglected, often become chronic and cause a lifetime 
of misery, because of pain and disfiguration. A warm 
bath with Cuticura soap, followed by a gentle applica- 
tion of Cuticura ointment, usually brings immediate 
relief, baby sleeps, worn-out, worried parents rest and 
peace falls on a distracted — when all other 
treatments fail. [Adv 


BROWN’S 
BRONCHIAL TROCHES 


Unequalled for Hoarseness, Coughs, Sore Throat, 
Bronchial and Asthmatic Troubles. No opiates. 
Sample free. JoHN I. BRownN & SON, Boston, Mass. 
EDITOR BROWNE 
OF THE ROCKFORD MORNING STAR. 














“About seven years ago I ceased drinking coffee 
to give your Postum a trial. 

“T had suffered acutely from various forms of 
indigestion and my stomach had become so dis- 
ordered as to repel almost every sort of substantial 
food. My general health was bad. At close inter- 
vals I would suffer severe attacks which confined 
me in bed for a week or more. Soon after chan- 
ging from coffee to Postum the indigestion abated, 
and in a short time ceased entirely. I have con- 
tinued the daily use of your excellent Food Drink 
and assure you most cordially that I am indebted 
to you for the relief it has brought me. 

“Wishing you a continued success, I am 

Yours very truly, 
J.Stanley Browne, Managing Editor.” 

Of course, when a man’s health shows he can 
stand coffee without trouble, let him drink it, but 
most highly organized brain-workers simply can 
not. 

The drugs natural to the coffee berry affect the 
stomach and other organs and thence to the com- 
plex nervous system, throwing it out of balance 
and producing disorders in various parts of the 
body. Keep up this daily poisoning and serious 
disease generally supervenes. So when man or 
woman finds that coffee is a smooth but deadly 
enemy and health is of any value at all, there is 
but one road—quit. 

It is easy to find out if coffee be the cause of the 
troubles, for if left off 10 days and Postum be used 
in its place and the sick and diseased conditions 
begin to disappear, the proof is unanswerable. 

Postum is not good if made by short boiling. It 
must be boiled full 15 minutes after boiling begins, 
when the crisp flavor and the food elements are 
brought out of the grains and the beverage is 
ready to fulfill its mission of palatable ‘comfort 
and renewing the cells and nerve centers broken 
down by coffee. 

“There’s a Reason.” Get the little book, “The 
Road to Wellville,” in packages. 

Ever read the above letter? A new one 
appears from time to time. They are gen- 
uine, true, and full of human interest. 











“Scouts are 
Wonders 









Boys in every town 
are ‘‘wild’’ about ‘‘Boy 
Scout’’ shoes. They’re 
just out. Every boy 
who has seen them wants 
a pair. They look just 
like regular league base- 
ball shoes. But they’re 
made for everyday 
rough and tumble use 
as well as for baseball. 


The “BOY 
SCOUT” 
oa 







*s, 
eeecceees 00 
ger otly strongest and best shoe ever 
made for boys. Wears two to three times 
as long as other shoes. Feels soft as a 
glove. Just the thing for growing feet. 
No linings. Coolest and most healthful 
boy’s shoe made. Soles can’t tear loose. 

» 
Ask Your Dealer. fan? porns 
id we will send you name and ad- 
dress of dealer who has, or send you our 
free style booklet. You ean then order direct 
from us. We return every cent you pay us if 
you’re not satisfied. 


Look For the Charm 


No shoes are genuine a, Scout” shoes ie 
they haven’t our “Swastika” Good Luc 
Charm attached to them. p alveys — 
bright. Makes a fine prize for win- 
ners of ball games or races. 
Write today if your deal- 
er hasn’t them and be the 
first boy in 
wear “Bo 
Good Luck m 


EXCELSIOR 
SHOE CO. 


Dept. 11 
Portsmouth, Ohio 


























Brothers’ 
Varnishes 


FOR ALL KNOWN PURPOSES 








etm: aan There are about 
SATA TURES peg se aay 

PURPOSES 
facturers — from 








the locomotive 
builder to the manufacturer of pins— 
who profit by using Berry Brothers’ 
products. If your money is paying 
the varnish bills in any of these 
300 you ought to know where the 
profit opportunities come in. 


You ought to take a personal interest in the 
selection of the varnish, shellac, japan, lacquer or 
stain, and know whether you are getting all you 
oan out of your finishing ' te in quality of 

ih, economy and s: 


These may be subjects in which you have never 
before taken a personal interest, but they merit 
your investigation—as you can readily ——* by 





sending for a copy | of our booklet, ‘‘Choosing Your 
Varnish Maker. 

Every home 

FOR ALL owner, every 

ARCHITECTURAL | owner and oper- 

PURPOSES ator of large 











buildings, every 
architect and master painter can 
make his varnishing yield more 
satisfaction and greater economy if 
he will use or specify the four 
architectural varnishes listed below. 


Get Berry Brothers’ Label permanently 
fixed in your mind and always see that it 
is in evidence wherever your money is 
paying for the varnishing. 

Liquid Granite: — For finishing floors in the 
most durable manner possible. 

Luxeberry Wood Finish :—For the pawtatnes 
or polished "Gnish on interior woodwork 

Elastic Interior Finish :—For ileiien woodwork 
exposed to severe wear, finished in full gloss. 

Elastic Outside Finish :— For all surfaces, such 
as front doors, that are exposed to the weather. 

Any dealer or painter can supply you with 
Berry Brothers’ Architectural Varnishes. 

“Choosing Your Varnish Maker” tells about 
them in detail, besides giving other information of 
real interest to a// varnish users. 

A Denslow book sent any- 
where for 10 cents in stamps. 

It is a 56-page book printed in seven colors, 
containing 25 full page drawings by W. W. Dens- 
low, (who illustrated “The Wizard of Oz.) It is 
called ‘Around the World in a Berry Wagon,” and 
shows the journey of two children to the leading 
nations of the world. Very interesting and in- 
structive for children. With the book we tell how 
children can get one of the famous Berry Wagons. 


BERRY BROTHERS, Ltd. 


Largest Manufacturers of 
Varnishes, Shellacs, Air-drying and Baking 
Japans, Lacquers, Stains, Fillers, and Dryers. 
Factories: Detroit, Mich., and Walkerville, Ont. 
Branches: New York, Boston, Philadelphia, Balti- 
more, Chicago, Cincinnati, St. Louis, San Francisco. 




















Madam, It Can’t Be Done 


No matter how great is one’s skill as a cook, one 
cannot make beans digestible in a home oven. 











The tomato sauce is baked into Van 
Camp’s, supplying that delicious zest. 

The beans come to your table with the 
freshly-baked flavor—just as though baked 
at home. 


The top beans may be crisped, but the 
beans farther down rarely get over 100 
degrees. That’s not half enough for beans. 


That’s why home-baked beans always 
ferment and form gas. The granules are 
not broken. The digestive juices can’t act. . A 

They are ready to serve in a minute, 
> Se can keep a dozen meals on the 


Beans should be baked at 245 degrees. 8 


They should be baked in small parcels so 
the full heat goes through. 

They should be baked in live steam, so 
the fierce heat won’t crisp the beans or 
burst them. 

That’s how Van Camp’s are baked. 
That’s why they are nut-like, mealy and 


Those are some of the reasons why a 
million housewives have ceased to bake 
their beans. 


Beans are 84 per cent nutriment—richer 
than beef. They can be served in a dozen 
ways which everyone likes. They are one 





whole. That’s why they digest without of the cheapest foods. Think how well it 
trouble. will pay to serve such food right. 

“The Va * am Dp Ss “The 
National : 

"Diok** BAKED é ay 

WITH TOMATO 1.4 s 
2? PORK BEANS 
Be sure to get the real Van Camp’s. This dish is our specialty. Its perfec- 


tion, its flavor has made the call for Van 
Camp’s greater than for all other brands 
combined. It is worth insisting to get 
beans like these. 


They are made of the whitest, plumpest 
beans—picked out by hand. The sauce 
is made of whole, vine-ripened tomatoes, 
at five times what common sauce costs. 














Three sizes: 10, 15 and 20 cents per can. 


Established 


sblished Indianapolis, Ind. 


Van Camp Packing Company 
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Next time you order bacon, ask for 


Swift’s Premium :S%°? 


in glass jars 

This is the best and most convenient way to buy it. Every 
jar is packed with thin, savory slices of the best bacon in the 
world — made mild and sweet by Swift’s Premium method of 
curing. Kept clean and in prime, fresh condition by being sealed 







air-tight until you use it. 
Remember the label and order Swift’s Premium next time. 


At All Dealers 





U.S. Government Inspected and Passed 

















DO IT NOW. 


Send 6 cents in U.S. stamps for sample Linene Collar, or better still, 
get a box of 10 for 25 cents at the store, or send us 30 cents to cover 
expense of mailing you a box. State Size and Style. 

That’s the way to find out how comfortable and convenient Linene 
Collars really are. 


REVERSIBLE COLLAR COMPANY, Dept. N, BOSTON, MASS. 

















Makes Your Stove An Ornament 
and does it so easily and so quickly that you are sure to be 








pleased. There is not a particle of dust 
eigesen SUN PASTE and it gives that jet- 
| black, mirror-smooth shine which de- 
lights the housekeeper. /t makes an old 
Stove look like new. Get it next time 
and you will be convinced. 5c. and 10c. 























Swift & Company, U.S. A. 








the Kitchen. 


Her pudding is burnt. When hurried and overworked, the woman 
in the kitchen is sure to have disasters. 

Cakes will “fall,” pies will bake unevenly, and puddings will burn. 

Everything that keeps trouble out of the kitchen helps woman's work. 


JELL- 


does that. Itnever burns. It doesn’t have to be cooked. 
It never goes wrong. It saves time as well as trouble. 

A Jell-O dessert can be made in a minute. A 
package of Jell-O and a pint of boiling water are all ¢ 
that is needed. 

Jell-O desserts are pure and delicious, and beautiful 
in the seven different colors. 

Seven delightful flavors: Strawberry, Raspberry, 
Lemon, Orange, Cherry, Peach, Chocolate. 

Ten cents a package at all grocers’. 


The beautiful Recipe Book, “DESSERTS 
OF THE WORLD,” illustrated in ten colors 
and gold, will be sent free to all who write 
and ask us for it. A splendid book. 


THE GENESEE PURE FOOD CO., 
Le Roy, N. Y., and Bridgeburg, Can. 
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You'd Be 
Selfish 


NONE GENUINE WITHOUT THIS SIGNATURE 


BAH agg 





